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[Pll  Redacted] 


In  this  work  we  experimentally  investigate  a  singly  resonant  optical  parametric 
oscillator  (OPO)  with  an  intracavity  crystal  that  mixes  the  signal  and  idler  waves, 
enhancing  the  power  conversion  efficiency  of  the  idler  radiation. 

Optical  parametric  oscillators  provide  a  method  for  producing  coherent  tunable 
radiation  from  a  coherent  fixed-frequency  pump  source.  The  pump  frequency  up  is 
converted  to  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  us  and  coi,  respectively,  in  the  OPO 
interaction,  lop  =  us  +  Ui,  us  >  Since  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  sum  to  the 
incident  pump  frequency,  they  are  always  lower  than  the  pump  frequency. 

Extra-cavity  difference-frequency  mixing  (DFM)  of  the  signal  and  idler  from 
an  OPO  was  demonstrated  in  some  early  experiments  [1-3]  and  recently  a  number 
of  investigators  have  examined  mixing  the  signal  and  idler  waves  generated  from  a 
synchronously  pumped  OPO  to  produce  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  radi¬ 
ation  [4-6].  Here  the  difference-frequency  uj  is  produced  in  the  DFM  interaction, 
Wd  =  ms  ~  Mi-  The  DFM  process  not  only  produces  long-wavelength  radiation  at 
the  difference  frequency,  but  for  each  difference-frequency  photon  produced,  another 
idler  photon  is  produced.  Thus,  this  technique  also  increases  the  idler-frequency  con¬ 
version  efficiency.  Production  of  the  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  photons 
may  not  be  possible  in  a  single-step  OPO  process,  due  to  transmission  bands  and 
phase-matching  limitations  of  available  crystals  and  available  pump  wavelengths. 

Recently  the  advantages  of  carrying  out  a  DFM  process  inside  an  OPO  cavity 
resonant  at  the  signal  frequency  were  reported.  [7]  This  was  called  an  OPO-DFM 
device.  Using  a  plane-wave  model,  it  was  found  that  operation  at  high  conversion 
efficiency  occurs  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensity  for  proper 
choices  of  the  ratio  of  the  coupling  parameters  of  the  OPO  and  DFM  processes.  This 
large  dynamic  range  is  expected  to  improve  the  conversion  efficiency  when  the  pump 
beam  is  not  a  cw  plane  wave,  but  has  transverse  or  temporal  intensity  variations.  The 
pump  radiation  is  converted  into  signal  and  idler  radiation  in  the  OPO  interaction, 
and  signal  radiation  is  converted  into  idler  and  difference-frequency  radiation  in  the 
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DFM  interaction.  A  high-Q  cavity  is  used,  since  no  out-coupling  at  u)s  is  necessary. 
Except  near  threshold,  most  of  the  signal  radiation  generated  in  the  OPO  process 
is  down-converted  by  the  DFM  process.  In  the  ideal  case  where  the  OPO  process 
heavily  depletes  the  pump  radiation,  photon-conversion  efficiencies-defined  as  the 
number  of  generated  photons  per  incident  pump  photon-for  generation  of  idler  and 
difference-frequency  radiation  can  be  close  to  rji  =  2  and  974  =  1  respectively. 

Experimental  work  has  produced  a  maximum  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency 
of  1.15.  An  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  over  one  is  not  possible  for  a  simple 
OPO.  Furthermore,  the  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  of  the  OPO  with  intracavity 
DFM  is  an  80%  increase  as  compared  to  the  simple  OPO  without  the  intracavity  DFM 
interaction.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  additional  idler  power  comes  at  the  expense 
of  resonated  signal  radiation  and  increased  pump  depletion.  The  pump  depletion 
increases  since  some  of  the  resonated  signal  radiation  is  outcoupled  in  the  DFM 
interaction,  preventing  back-conversion  in  the  OPO  interaction.  The  maximum  idler 
photon-conversion  efficiency  corresponds  to  the  generation  of  6.3  W  of  idler  power  for 
18.0  W  of  pump  power.  This  gives  an  idler  power  conversion  efficiency  of  35%  which 
is  greater  than  the  theoretical  limit  of  31%  for  the  simple  OPO. 
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In  this  work  we  experimentally  investigate  a  singly  resonant  optical  parametric 
oscillator  (OPO)  with  an  intracavity  crystal  that  mixes  the  signal  and  idler  waves, 
enhancing  the  power  conversion  efficiency  of  the  idler  radiation. 

Optical  parametric  oscillators  provide  a  method  for  producing  coherent  tunable 
radiation  from  a  coherent  fixed-frequency  pump  source.  The  pump  frequency  ojp  is 
converted  to  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  ujs  and  u>i,  respectively,  in  the  OPO 
interaction,  up  =  uis  +  u>i,  us  >u>i.  Since  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  sum  to  the 
incident  pump  frequency,  they  are  always  lower  than  the  pump  frequency. 

Extra-cavity  difference-frequency  mixing  (DFM)  of  the  signal  and  idler  from 
an  OPO  was  demonstrated  in  some  early  experiments  [1-3]  and  recently  a  number 
of  investigators  have  examined  mixing  the  signal  and  idler  waves  generated  from  a 
synchronously  pumped  OPO  to  produce  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  radi¬ 
ation  [4-6],  Here  the  difference-frequency  ujd  is  produced  in  the  DFM  interaction, 
Wd  —  —  uji.  The  DFM  process  not  only  produces  long-wavelength  radiation  at 

the  difference  frequency,  but  for  each  difference-frequency  photon  produced,  another 
idler  photon  is  produced.  Thus,  this  technique  also  increases  the  idler-frequency  con¬ 
version  efficiency.  Production  of  the  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  photons 
may  not  be  possible  in  a  single-step  OPO  process,  due  to  transmission  bands  and 
phase-matching  limitations  of  available  crystals  and  available  pump  wavelengths. 

Recently  the  advantages  of  carrying  out  a  DFM  process  inside  an  OPO  cavity 
resonant  at  the  signal  frequency  were  reported.  [7]  This  was  called  an  OPO-DFM 
device.  Using  a  plane-wave  model,  it  was  found  that  operation  at  high  conversion 
efficiency  occurs  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensity  for  proper 
choices  of  the  ratio  of  the  coupling  parameters  of  the  OPO  and  DFM  processes.  This 
large  dynamic  range  is  expected  to  improve  the  conversion  efficiency  when  the  pump 
beam  is  not  a  cw  plane  wave,  but  has  transverse  or  temporal  intensity  variations.  The 
pump  radiation  is  converted  into  signal  and  idler  radiation  in  the  OPO  interaction, 
and  signal  radiation  is  converted  into  idler  and  difference-frequency  radiation  in  the 
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DFM  interaction.  A  high-Q  cavity  is  used,  since  no  out-coupling  at  cos  is  necessary. 
Except  near  threshold,  most  of  the  signal  radiation  generated  in  the  OPO  process 
is  down-converted  by  the  DFM  process.  In  the  ideal  case  where  the  OPO  process 
heavily  depletes  the  pump  radiation,  photon-conversion  efficiencies-defined  as  the 
number  of  generated  photons  per  incident  pump  photon-for  generation  of  idler  and 
difference-frequency  radiation  can  be  close  to  r)i  =  2  and  %  =  1  respectively. 

Experimental  work  has  produced  a  maximum  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency 
of  1.15.  An  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  over  one  is  not  possible  for  a  simple 
OPO.  Furthermore,  the  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  of  the  OPO  with  intracavity 
DFM  is  an  80%  increase  as  compared  to  the  simple  OPO  without  the  intracavity  DFM 
interaction.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  additional  idler  power  comes  at  the  expense 
of  resonated  signal  radiation  and  increased  pump  depletion.  The  pump  depletion 
increases  since  some  of  the  resonated  signal  radiation  is  outcoupled  in  the  DFM 
interaction,  preventing  back-conversion  in  the  OPO  interaction.  The  maximum  idler 
photon-conversion  efficiency  corresponds  to  the  generation  of  6.3  W  of  idler  power  for 
18.0  W  of  pump  power.  This  gives  an  idler  power  conversion  efficiency  of  35%  which 
is  greater  than  the  theoretical  limit  of  31%  for  the  simple  OPO. 
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Abstract 

In  this  work  we  experimentally  investigate  a  singly  resonant  optical  parametric  os¬ 
cillator  (OPO)  with  an  intracavity  crystal  that  mixes  the  signal  and  idler  waves, 
enhancing  the  power  conversion  efficiency  of  the  idler  radiation. 

Optical  parametric  oscillators  provide  a  method  for  producing  coherent  tunable 
radiation  from  a  coherent  fixed-frequency  pump  source.  The  pump  frequency  ojp  is 
converted  to  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  us  and  Ui,  respectively,  in  the  OPO 
interaction,  uip  —  u>s  +u>i,  cos  >  a;,-.  Since  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  sum  to  the 
incident  pump  frequency,  they  are  always  lower  than  the  pump  frequency. 

Extra-cavity  difference-frequency  mixing  (DFM)  of  the  signal  and  idler  from 
an  OPO  was  demonstrated  in  some  early  experiments  [1-3]  and  recently  a  number 
of  investigators  have  examined  mixing  the  signal  and  idler  waves  generated  from  a 
synchronously  pumped  OPO  to  produce  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  radi¬ 
ation  [4-6].  Here  the  difference-frequency  ojd  is  produced  in  the  DFM  interaction, 
ojd  =  u>s  —  The  DFM  process  not  only  produces  long-wavelength  radiation  at 
the  difference  frequency,  but  for  each  difference-frequency  photon  produced,  another 
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idler  photon  is  produced.  Thus,  this  technique  also  increases  the  idler-frequency  con¬ 
version  efficiency.  Production  of  the  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  photons 
may  not  be  possible  in  a  single-step  OPO  process,  due  to  transmission  bands  and 
phase-matching  limitations  of  available  crystals  and  available  pump  wavelengths. 

Recently  the  advantages  of  carrying  out  a  DFM  process  inside  an  OPO  cavity 
resonant  at  the  signal  frequency  were  reported.  [7]  This  was  called  an  OPO-DFM 
device.  Using  a  plane-wave  model,  it  was  found  that  operation  at  high  conversion 
efficiency  occurs  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensity  for  proper 
choices  of  the  ratio  of  the  coupling  parameters  of  the  OPO  and  DFM  processes.  This 
large  dynamic  range  is  expected  to  improve  the  conversion  efficiency  when  the  pump 
beam  is  not  a  cw  plane  wave,  but  has  transverse  or  temporal  intensity  variations.  The 
pump  radiation  is  converted  into  signal  and  idler  radiation  in  the  OPO  interaction, 
and  signal  radiation  is  converted  into  idler  and  difference-frequency  radiation  in  the 
DFM  interaction.  A  high-Q  cavity  is  used,  since  no  out-coupling  at  us  is  necessary. 
Except  near  threshold,  most  of  the  signal  radiation  generated  in  the  OPO  process 
is  down-converted  by  the  DFM  process.  In  the  ideal  case  where  the  OPO  process 
heavily  depletes  the  pump  radiation,  photon-conversion  efficiencies  defined  as  the 
number  of  generated  photons  per  incident  pump  photon-for  generation  of  idler  and 
difference-frequency  radiation  can  be  close  to  r)i  =  2  and  rjd  =  1  respectively. 

Experimental  work  has  produced  a  maximum  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency 
of  1.15.  An  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  over  one  is  not  possible  for  a  simple 
OPO.  Furthermore,  the  idler  photon- conversion  efficiency  of  the  OPO  with  intracavity 
DFM  is  an  80%  increase  as  compared  to  the  simple  OPO  without  the  intracavity  DFM 
interaction.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  additional  idler  power  comes  at  the  expense 
of  resonated  signal  radiation  and  increased  pump  depletion.  The  pump  depletion 
increases  since  some  of  the  resonated  signal  radiation  is  outcoupled  in  the  DFM 
interaction,  preventing  back-conversion  in  the  OPO  interaction.  The  maximum  idler 
photon-conversion  efficiency  corresponds  to  the  generation  of  6.3  W  of  idler  power  for 
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18.0  W  of  pump  power.  This  gives  an  idler  power  conversion  efficiency  of  35%  which 
is  greater  than  the  theoretical  limit  of  31%  for  the  simple  OPO. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


1.1  Introduction 

In  this  work  we  experimentally  and  theoretically  investigate  a  singly  resonant  optical 
parametric  oscillator  (OPO)  with  an  intracavity  crystal  that  mixes  the  signal  and 
idler  waves,  enhancing  the  power  conversion  efficiency  of  the  idler. 

Optical  parametric  oscillators  provide  a  method  for  producing  coherent  tunable 
radiation  from  a  coherent  fixed-frequency  pump  source.  The  pump  frequency  lop  is 
converted  to  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  u>s  and  Wj,  respectively,  in  the  OPO 
interaction,  up  =  us  +  tOi,  us  >  Uj.  Since  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  sum  to  the 
incident  pump  frequency,  they  are  always  lower  than  the  pump  frequency. 

Extra-cavity  difference-frequency  mixing  (DFM)  of  the  signal  and  idler  from 
an  OPO  was  demonstrated  in  some  early  experiments  [1-3]  and  recently  a  number 
of  investigators  [4-6]  have  examined  mixing  the  signal  and  idler  waves  generated 
from  a  synchronously  pumped  OPO  to  produce  long-wavelength  difference-frequency 
radiation.  Here  the  difference  frequency  uia  is  produced  in  the  DFM  interaction, 
a id  =  ujs  —  uji.  The  DFM  process  not  only  produces  long- wavelength  radiation  at  the 
difference  frequency,  but  for  each  difference-frequency  photon  produced,  another  idler 
photon  is  produced.  Thus,  this  technique  also  increases  the  idler-frequency  conversion 


efficiency.  Production  of  the  long-wavelength  difference-frequency  photons  may  not  be 
possible  in  a  single-step  OPO  process,  due  to  transmission  bands  and  phase-matching 
limitations  of  available  crystals  and  available  pump  wavelengths. 

The  advantages  of  carrying  out  a  DFM  process  inside  the  OPO  cavity  have 
recently  been  reported  [7].  Using  a  plane- wave  model,  it  was  found  that  operation  of 
the  OPO-DFM  device  can  occur  at  high  conversion  efficiency  for  proper  choice  of  the 
ratio  of  the  coupling  parameters  of  the  OPO  (nonlinear  gain)  and  DFM  (nonlinear 
loss)  processes.  In  fact,  plane-wave  theory  shows  that  complete  pump  depletion  states 
are  possible  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensities.  In  effect  the 
combined  nonlinear  loss  and  gain  balance  in  such  a  way  that  the  pump  is  completely 
depleted  in  the  OPO  crystal  and  no  back-conversion  from  signal  to  pump  takes  place. 
Experimental  results  do  indeed  demonstrate  that  a  singly  resonant  OPO  cavity  with 
an  intracavity  crystal  that  mixes  the  signal  and  idler  waves  does  enhance  the  power 
conversion  efficiency  of  the  idler  radiation. 

1.2  Tunable  mid- infrared  sources  &  the  OPO-DFM 
device 

There  is  a  need  in  many  scientific,  environmental,  and  military  applications  for  ef¬ 
ficient  sources  of  tunable  mid-infrared  radiation.  Source  requirements  for  scientific 
applications  sometimes  call  for  short  pulse  lengths.  For  example,  laser  spectroscopy 
of  the  vibrational  energy  relaxation  rates  in  molecules  in  the  condensed  phase  or  semi¬ 
conductor  relaxation  rates  require  femtosecond  (fsec)  pulses  [8,9].  Small-scale  envi¬ 
ronmental  systems  such  as  chemical  sensing  and  combustion  diagnostics  require  low 
power  devices  (less  than  a  watt)  that  are  tunable  over  a  wide  spectral  range  [10-12]. 
Remote  optical-sensing  techniques  such  as  lidar  require  sources  that  operate  at  ~ 
20  Hz,  have  pulsewidths  from  0.01-10  /xs  and  pulse  energies  from  0.01-1.0  J  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  specific  application  [13].  Military  applications  such  as  electro-optic  counter 
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measures  require  high  average  power  devices  in  the  range  of  10-100  W  [14, 15].  Al¬ 
ways,  there  is  the  desire  to  make  commercial  devices  smaller,  cheaper,  simpler  and 
more  efficient. 

One  way  in  which  source  needs  are  currently  being  met  is  with  nonlinear  fre¬ 
quency  conversion  devices.  Optical  parametric  oscillators  and  amplifiers  (OPOs  and 
OPAs)  [16]  and  difference-frequency  mixing  (DFM),  [17]  as  well  as  combinations  of 
nonlinear  processes  [6,18]  have  been  explored.  Also  see  the  November  95  issue  of  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Optical  Society  of  America  B  which  covers  OPO  devices.  Experiments  have 
produced  output  from  continuous  wave  (cw)  radiation  [16]  to  femtosecond  duration 
pulses  [18-20].  Of  particular  interest  here  is  the  OPO.  As  mentioned  earlier,  an  OPO 
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(a)  Singly  resonant  OPO.  (b)  Doubly  resonant  OPO. 

Figure  1.1:  Schematic  diagrams  of  singly  and  doubly  resonant  optical  parametric  oscilla¬ 
tors. 

is  a  tunable  device  that  converts  pump  laser  radiation  into  two  new,  longer  wave¬ 
lengths  called  the  idler  and  signal.  An  OPO  resonating  only  one  wavelength,  usually 
the  signal,  is  called  a  singly  resonant  OPO  (SRO).  If  both  the  idler  and  signal  are 
resonated  it  is  called  a  doubly  resonant  OPO  (DRO).  OPOs  can  be  continuous- wave 
(cw),  synchronously  pumped,  or  pulsed  (pumped  by  Q-switched  laser).  Schematic 
diagrams  of  singly  and  doubly  resonant  OPO's  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.1. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  DRO  is  that  the  threshold  pump  irradiance  needed 
for  oscillation  can  be  much  lower  than  that  of  a  SRO.  Simple  theoretical  analysis 
indicates  [21],  and  experimental  results  confirm  [22],  that  a  DRO’s  can  have  thresh- 
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olds  hundreds  of  times  less  than  a  SRO.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  OPO 
was  doubly  resonant  [23].  The  main  disadvantage  of  the  DRO  is  that  it  experiences 
amplitude  and  spectral  instabilities.  Instabilities  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cavity, 
in  general,  cannot  be  simultaneously  resonant  for  both  the  idler  and  signal  radia¬ 
tion.  The  frequencies  us  and  at  which  the  resonator  operates  are  not  resonant 
frequencies  and  the  resonator’s  Q  decreases  (greater  losses).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
signal  and  idler  frequencies  are  dictated  by  a  phasematching  condition  (Eq.(  2.2)  or 
Eq.  (2.5))which  has  some  characteristic  bandwidth.  The  resonant  condition  and  the 
phasematching  condition  compete  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  the  operating  point. 
This  operating  point  is  unstable  since  small  shifts  in  the  the  frequency  of  the  pump 
laser  and/or  changes  in  the  length  of  the  cavity  determine  a  different  set  of  cavity 
modes  for  which  the  gain  is  optimum.  These  small  shifts  result  in  a  mode  hop  [24],  A 
mode  hop  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  spectral  output  of  the  device.  Also,  since  the  Q 
of  the  cavity  also  changes  with  a  mode  hop,  we  can  expect  the  amplitude  of  the  DRO 
to  fluctuate  as  well.  Finally,  with  three  waves  incident  on  the  nonlinear  crystal,  the 
three-wave  mixing  process  will  be  sensitive  to  the  phases  of  the  incoming  waves,  which 
depend  on  cavity  length.  This  also  affects  the  amplitude  stability  of  a  DRO.  This 
instability  is  not  present  in  a  SRO  since  the  idler  builds  up  from  parametric  noise. 
The  devices  reported  on  here  are  singly  resonant.  Thus,  as  a  benchmark,  it  is  useful 
to  note  the  best  power  conversion  efficiency  for  a  SRO.  Recently  a  cw  SRO  converted 
93%  of  the  incident  pump  into  the  signal  and  idler  beams  [16].  This  corresponded  to 
a  25%  power  conversion  efficiency  for  the  idler  radiation. 

In  this  work  we  report  experimental  results  showing  that  the  idler  efficiency 
of  an  OPO  can  be  increased  by  about  a  factor  of  1.8  by  placing  a  DFM  crystal 
within  the  OPO  cavity.  The  increase  in  efficiency  due  to  the  addition  of  the  DFM 
in  the  cavity  can  be  described  as  follows:  for  an  OPO,  the  best  photon-conversion 
efficiency  possible  for  the  idler  is  77,-  =  1.  In  other  words,  for  every  pump  laser  photon, 
one  new  photon  at  the  idler  wavelength  is  generated.  Actual  useful  efficiencies  will 
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be  reduced  by  losses  in  the  system  and  incomplete  pump  conversion.  One  way  to 


Figure  1.2:  Schematic  diagram  of  an  OPO-DFM  device.  The  idler  and  difference- frequency 
radiation  are  outcoupled  after  the  intracavity  DFM  crystal. 

increase  the  photon-conversion  efficiency  is  to  place  a  second  nonlinear  crystal  in  the 
OPO  cavity.  In  this  crystal  the  signal  and  idler  are  difference-frequency  mixed.  For 
each  signal  photon  another  idler  photon  could  possibly  be  created.  Thus,  for  every 
pump  photon  used,  now  up  to  two  idler  photons  can  be  generated.  Although  the 
increase  in  idler  photons  can  also  be  produced  with  extra-cavity  difference-frequency 
mixing  as  well,  there  are  several  advantages  to  placing  the  DFM  crystal  intracavity. 
These  advantages  were  discussed  in  Section  1.1  In  summary,  the  OPO  with  intracavity 
DFM,  or  OPO-DFM  device,  has  a  theoretical  efficiency  limit  which  is  twice  that  of 
the  OPO.  Figure  1.2  is  a  schematic  diagram  of  an  OPO-DFM  device. 


1.3  Periodically  poled  lithium  niobate  and  quasi¬ 
phasematching 

Efficient  generation  of  radiation  with  the  required  wavelengths  depends  on  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  crystals  with  the  right  material  properties.  Nonlinear  crystals  commonly 
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used  to  produce  mid-infrared  radiation  include  LiI03  [25,26],  LiNbOa  [8],  KTi0P04  [17] 
and  AgGaS2  [18,27].  In  general,  the  wavelengths  generated  in  a  nonlinear  conversion 
process  are  set  by  the  requirements  of  phasematching  (conservation  of  momentum) 
and  energy  conservation.  In  addition,  there  are  the  requirements  that  the  crystal 
be  transparent  at  all  wavelengths  taking  part  in  the  conversion  process  and  that  the 
crystal  have  a  high  laser  damage  threshold.  In  general  it  is  not  possible  to  phase- 
match  for  any  set  of  given  wavelengths  obeying  energy  conservation.  Phasematching 
ability  depends  upon  the  properties  of  the  crystal  being  used,  and  hence  is  dictated 
by  nature. 

Quasi-phasematching  allows  one  to  obtain  efficient  conversion  for  any  set  of 
wavelengths  obeying  energy  conservation  (as  long  as  each  wavelength  is  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  range  of  the  crystal).  This  is  done  by  engineering  the  crystal  with  a  given 
period  of  polarization  sign-changes  so  that  the  phase  mismatch  is  readjusted  period¬ 
ically.  A  schematic  indicating  the  periodic  nature  in  the  crystal  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.3. 
Also  shown  is  the  second  harmonic  output,  plotted  as  a  function  of  propagation  dis¬ 
tance  in  units  of  coherence  length  for  non-phasematched,  phasematched,  and  quasi- 
phasematched  interactions,  all  other  parameters  being  equal.  A  coherence  length, 
lc,  is  the  distance  the  waves  need  to  travel  before  they  are  7T  radians  out  of  phase. 
After  a  coherence  length  in  the  non-phasematched  case,  energy  flows  from  the  second 
harmonic  back  into  the  pump.  Note  that  in  general,  all  other  parameters  being  equal, 
quasi-phasematching  is  not  as  efficient  as  birefringent  phasematching  (see  Sec.  2.2.1). 

There  has  been  an  explosion  of  nonlinear  devices  using  QPM  techniques.  An 
excellent  review  is  given  by  Byer  [28].  Probably  the  most  successfully  and  most  often 
used  material  in  quasi-phasematching  devices  is  lithium  niobate  [29].  One  way  in 
which  the  lithium  niobate  crystal  period  is  produced  is  by  spontaneously  reversing 
the  polarization  through  electric  poling  and  microlithography  techniques.  For  this 
reason  the  material  is  called  periodically  poled  lithium  niobate  or  PPLN  (pronounced 
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Figure  1.3:  Second  harmonic  output  vs.  distance  for  a  quasi-phasematched  nonlinear 
process. 

pip-lynn)  for  short.  With  PPLN,  infrared  wavelengths  can  be  efficiently  generated  as 
far  as  the  cut-off  wavelength  of  about  five  microns.  Because  PPLN  can  be  engineered 
by  employing  microlithography  techniques  to  produce  tailored  grating  structures, 
it  is  possible  to  phasematch  such  that  all  waves  in  the  nonlinear  process  travel  as 
extraordinary  waves.  With  this  type  of  interaction  the  largest  nonlinear  coefficient  of 
lithium  niobate  is  accessed  and  the  waves  experience  no  spatial  walk-off.  The  largest 
nonlinear  coefficient  cannot  be  used  when  employing  the  birefringent  phasematching 
technique.  Thus,  although  there  is  a  reduction  in  efficiency  when  quasi-phasematching 
is  compared  to  birefringent  phasematching  (see  Fig.  1.3),  the  increased  nonlinear 
coefficient  in  the  quasi-phasematching  process  more  than  makes  up  for  this.  The 
effective  nonlinear  gain  for  a  quasi-phasematched  process  is  a  factor  of  20  greater 
than  a  birefringent  phasematched  process  for  lithium  niobate.  Also,  since  all  waves  in 
the  quasi-phasematched  process  are  extraordinary,  there  is  no  spatial  walk-off.  This 
makes  it  a  very  attractive  alternative  to  conventional  birefringent  phasematching 
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techniques.  PPLN  has  been  used  successfully  in  a  variety  of  nonlinear  frequency 
conversion  devices  [30-32]. 

The  operation  of  an  OPO-DFM  system  is  a  logical  step  in  the  development  of 
solid-state  tunable  devices.  The  predicted  improved  efficiency  of  the  OPO-DFM  de¬ 
vice  over  the  OPO  promises  simpler  and  smaller  systems  over  those  currently  in  use. 
This  device,  coupled  with  the  technology  of  PPLN  crystals  and  quasi-phasematching, 
can  be  the  basis  for  a  highly  efficient,  widely  tunable  optical  source  for  many  applica¬ 
tions.  Thus,  we  plan  to  demonstrate  and  characterize  a  synchronously  pumped  SRO 
with  intracavity  DFM  of  the  generated  idler  and  signal  radiation. 

1.4  Historical  development 

Here  we  quickly  review  the  main  theoretical  and  experimental  milestones  reached 
which  in  the  development  of  the  OPO-DFM  concept.  The  theory  of  three-wave  mix¬ 
ing,  including  OPO  operation,  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  Armstrong  et  al.  in  1962 
[33].  The  authors  of  this  paper  were  the  first  to  analytically  solve  the  coupled  wave- 
equations  and  introduced  concepts  such  as  phasematching,  quasi-phasematching,  and 
a  formalism  for  the  induced  nonlinear  electric  dipole  and  higher  moments  in  an  atomic 
polarization  system.  The  first  tunable  OPO  was  demonstrated  in  1965  by  Giordmaine 
and  Miller  [23].  They  observed  idler  and  signal  radiation  at  1.058  n m  using  0.529  fim 
pump  light  from  a  Q-switched  laser.  This  proved  that  the  operation  of  a  cavity  with  a 
nonlinear  crystal  as  a  gain  element  was  practical  with  high  enough  pump  intensities. 

In  1970  Smith  [34]  presented  the  theory  of  placing  a  second-harmonic  crystal 
inside  a  laser  cavity.  This  concept  is  similar  to  the  OPO-DFM  concept  in  that  a 
nonlinear  loss  mechanism  was  introduced  into  an  oscillator. 

Then  in  1971  Campillo  and  Tang  were  the  first  to  mention  the  concept  of 
having  two  three-wave  mixing  processes,  representing  nonlinear  gain  and  loss,  within 
the  same  optical  cavity  [35].  Then  in  1972  Campillo  reported  experimental  results  for 
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a  Q-switched  DRO  with  intracavity  sum-frequency  generation  SFG  [36].  He  found 
that  the  power  conversion  efficiency  for  the  sum  frequency  of  the  pump  and  signal 
was  4%,  which  compared  to  1%  when  the  pump  and  signal  were  mixed  external  to 
the  cavity.  Bey  and  Tang  introduced  a  plane- wave  theory  for  the  cw,  singly  resonant, 
coupled  parametric  oscillator-upconvertor  in  1972  [37].  They  took  into  account  the 
SFG  interaction  for  the  OPO  by  changing  the  transmission  of  the  signal  from  Tm  to 
T  =  Tm  +  T+—TmT+  and  plugging  this  into  the  full  plane  wave  solutions  of  the  OPO. 
Tm  is  the  outcoupling  mirror  transmittance  and  T+  is  an  effective  transmittance  due 
to  the  SFG  interaction  which  is  determined  by  self-consistently  solving  for  the  SFG 
conversion  efficiency. 

In  1993  Ellingson  and  Tang  published  results  on  a  synchronously  pumped  SRO 
with  intracavity  SHG  [38].  They  produced  115  mW  of  SHG  for  2.1  W  of  pump  power. 
The  SHG  pulse  length  was  less  than  115  fsec.  The  OPO  was  pumped  by  a  Tirsapphire 
laser  with  100  fsec  pulses  at  81  MHz.  Also  in  1993,  in  two  separate  papers,  Moore  and 
Koch  [39,40]  extended  Bey  and  Tang’s  work  on  the  plane  wave  theory  of  SROs  with 
intracavity  SFG.  They  found  for  the  correct  material  and  cavity  parameters,  that  the 
device  was  efficient  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  pump  intensities.  They  solved  the 
plane-wave  equations,  neglecting  group  velocity  mismatch  (GVM)  and  group  velocity 
dispersion  (GVD)  terms  (see  Section  3.2.2  for  more  detail),  for  the  OPO  and  SFG 
interactions  within  the  cavity  in  terms  of  Jacobi-elliptic  functions.  After  identifying 
complete  pump  depletion  states,  they  iterated  solutions  of  the  plane  wave  equations 
for  these  states  until  a  steady  state  was  achieved.  Since  this  is  a  plane-wave  theory 
and  neglects  GVM  and  GVD  terms,  the  solutions  it  provides  does  not  account  for 
effects  of  diffraction,  spatial  walk-off,  temporal  walk-off  and  pulse  broadening.  For 
short  pulses  more  realistic  solutions  of  the  coupled  wave  equations  can  be  found 
including  GVM  and  GVD  effects  as  well  as  using  Gaussian  spatial  profiles  for  the 
interacting  beams.  The  plane-wave  theory  of  a  synchronously  pumped  OPO  which 
included  GVM  and  GVD  effects  was  published  in  1990  by  Cheung  and  Liu  [41] .  This 
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theory  was  then  modified  in  1991  to  include  the  spatial  effects  when  the  interacting 
beams  are  Gaussian  [42]. 

To  date,  no  theoretical  published  work  has  been  presented  on  OPO-DFM  de¬ 
vices  that  provide  pulsed  solutions.  In  Chapter  4  and  the  appendix  we  present  a 
simple  modification  to  the  analysis  in  Cheung’s  paper  [41]  to  include  a  second  non¬ 
linear  interaction.  We  specifically  present  computational  results.  We  also  note  that 
cavity  detuning  effects  can  be  simulated  in  the  plane  wave  theory  by  adjusting  the 
pump  intensity  in  accordance  with  the  temporal  pump  profile.  Here  the  spontaneous 
parametric  generation  of  the  signal  was  used  as  a  fitting  parameter. 

Then  in  1994  Cheung,  Koch  and  Moore  successfully  operated  and  characterized 
a  synchronously  pumped  OPO-SFG  device  using  AgGaS2  for  the  OPO  and  KTP  for 
the  SFG  process  [43].  The  OPO-SFG  device  was  pumped  by  a  76  MHz,  20  W  Nd:YAG 
laser  producing  100  psec  pulses.  Extracavity  and  intracavity  SFG  power  efficiencies 
at  around  0.589  //in  were  about  3.5%  and  10.5%  respectively. 

In  1995  Moore,  Koch  and  Cheung  presented  the  theory  of  synchronously  pumped 
singly  resonant  OPO-SHG  [44].  Later  in  1995  they  published  their  OPO-DFM  the¬ 
ory  [7].  In  both  papers  they  followed  the  procedure  as  in  their  earlier  work,  determin¬ 
ing  complete  pump  depletion  states  and  iterating  the  plane  wave  solutions  for  these 
states.  For  the  OPO-DFM  they  found  idler  quantum  efficiencies  approaching  two  and 
difference  frequency  quantum  efficiencies  approaching  one  for  a  large  dynamic  range 
of  incident  pump  intensity.  A  summary  of  the  milestones  leading  to  operation  of  the 
OPO-DFM  is  shown  in  Table  1.1. 

Analysis  of  the  OPO-DFM  device,  promising  increased  idler  efficiency,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  successful  operation  an  OPO-SFG  device,  has  encouraged  us  to  construct, 
operate,  and  characterize  a  synchronously  pumped  OPO-DFM  device.  We  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  use  PPLN  for  the  OPO  and  DFM  crystals.  PPLN  is  used  since  it  has  a  high 
nonlinear  coefficient  ( deff  ~  2  times  greater  than  AgGaS2)  and  can  be  engineered 
with  the  correct  period  to  phasematch  for  any  wavelength  (with  the  caveat  that  all 
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Month 
&  Year 

Milestone 

Ref. 

May 

1962 

Three-wave  mixing  equations  solved  analytically. 
Birefringent  and  quasi-phasematching  techniques  introduced. 

[33] 

Jun 

1965 

First  tunable  OPO  experimentally  realized. 

It  was  doubly  resonant. 

[23] 

Jul 

1971 

The  idea  of  having  a  second  crystal  inside  of  an 

OPO  providing  nonlinear  loss  was  introduced. 

[35] 

Dec 

1972 

First  operation  of  OPO-SFG. 

It  was  doubly  resonant. 

[36] 

Aug 

Full  plane-wave  theory  of  OPO-SFG 

[39] 

1993 

device  published. 

[40] 

Dec 

1994 

First  singly  resonant  OPO-SFG 
device  operated. 

[43] 

Jan 

1995 

Plane  wave  theory  of  OPO-SHG  device.  The 
device  was  singly  resonant  and  pulsed. 

[44] 

Nov 

1995 

Plane-wave  theory  of  OPO-DFM 
device  published. 

[7] 

May 

1998 

Experimental  demonstration  of  OPO-DFM  device. 

[45] 

Table  1.1:  Historical  milestones  leading  to  development  of  OPO-DFM  device. 

interacting  wavelengths  must  be  in  the  transparency  range  of  lithium  niobate).  As 
mentioned  earlier,  PPLN  can  be  phasematched  such  that  there  is  no  Poynting  vector 
walk-off  between  the  waves,  since  all  waves  interacting  in  the  process  are  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  propagate  perpendicularly  to  the  crystal  axis.  The  OPO-DFM  device 
studied  here  generates  radiation  around  3.5  /xm  for  the  idler,  1.5  fx m  for  the  signal, 
and  2.7  /im  for  the  difference  frequency  at  room  temperature. 


1.5  Report  organization 

The  rest  of  this  dissertation  is  organized  as  follows.  Chapter  2  reviews  quasi-phasematching 
theory  in  detail.  Chapter  3  presents  theoretical  and  experimental  results  on  a  syn¬ 
chronously  pumped  PPLN  SRO.  The  experimental  set-up  of  this  OPO  provides  the 
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basis  of  the  OPO-DFM  work  that  was  done.  Chapter  4  presents  theoretical  and  ex¬ 
perimental  results  of  the  OPO-DFM.  Conclusions  about  this  work  and  suggestions 
for  future  areas  of  research  are  given  in  Chapter  5. 
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Chapter  2 


Quasi-phasematching  & 
periodically  poled  LiNb03 


2.1  Introduction 

In  a  three-wave  mixing  process,  efficient  conversion  occurs  when  there  is  energy  con¬ 
servation  and  phasematching  (momentum  conservation).  Mathematically  these  re¬ 
quirements  (for  a  collinear  interaction  between  the  beams)  are  given  by, 


1 

A3 


(2.1) 


nz  _  n?  ni 

A3  “  A2  +  A!  ’ 

where  the  n,’s  i  =  1,2,  3,  are  refractive  indices  at  their  respective  wavelength  denoted 
by  the  subscript.  In  birefringent  phasematching  the  phase  mismatch  is  eliminated  by 
making  each  wave  see  a  refractive  index  such  that  the  equalities  in  Eqs.  (2. 1,2.2)  are 
satisfied.  The  refractive  index  of  an  extraordinary  wave  in  a  uniaxial  crystal,  such 
as  lithium  niobate,  depends  on  the  propagation  direction  of  the  wave  with  respect  to 
the  optic  axis  and  is  given  by  [46] , 


(2.3) 


_ ne(A)re0(A) _ 

(ne2(  A)  sin2  9  +  n02(  A)  cos2  9 )5 

Here  n0  is  the  ordinary  index,  ne  the  extraordinary  index  and  9  is  the  “prop¬ 
agation  angle”,  or  angle  between  the  fc- vector  of  the  wave  and  the  optic  axis.  The 
ordinary  refractive  index  is  independent  of  propagation  direction.  With  a  uniaxial 
crystal  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  phasematching  can  occur.  These 
are  called  Type  I  and  Type  II  phasematching  [46].  The  phasematching  geometries 
for  positive  ne  >  n0  and  negative  n0  >  ne  uniaxial  crystals  is  given  in  Table  2.1. 

Type  I  Type  II 

na  >  ne  n3e{9)uj3  =  n2°o;2  +  ni°uji  n3e(9)u3  =  n2°w2  +  n\e{9)uji 
ne>n0  n3°uj3  —  n2e(9)u2  +  nie(9)u)i  n3°u3  =  n2e(0)u;2  +  ni°co\ 

Table  2.1:  Type  I  and  Type  II  phasematching. 


The  superscripts  indicate  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary  waves  and  the  sub¬ 
scripts  once  again  label  the  different  frequencies.  Here  u>3  >  w2  >  uq.  It  is  also 
possible  in  some  cases  to  use  Type  II  phasematching  such  that  the  e  and  o  super¬ 
scripts  for  the  two  lower  frequency  waves  in  Table  2.1  are  interchanged.  For  this  case 
it  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  referring  to  this  as  Type  II  phasematching,  it 
should  be  denoted  as  Type  III  phasematching  [47,48].  The  Type  III  nomenclature 
has  not  been  widely  used  by  the  scientific  community. 

Quasi-phasematching  was  first  suggested  as  a  way  to  adjust  for  the  phase 
mismatch  in  a  three- wave  mixing  process  by  Armstrong,  et  al.  in  1962  [33].  The 
idea  is  to  correct  at  regular  intervals  for  the  phase  angle  by  means  of  a  structural 
periodicity  in  the  nonlinear  material  being  used.  To  good  approximation,  as  we  show 
in  Section  2.2,  Eqs.  (2. 1,2.2)  become,  for  collinear  quasi-phasematching, 
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(2.4) 


1  _  i_  _L 

A3  A2  Ai  ’ 

m  __n  3  n<i  n  1 
A  g  A3  A2  Al 

where  Ag  is  the  period  of  the  crystal  grating  and  n  is  an  integer. 

Many  different  materials  have  been  modified  to  effect  QPM  by  producing  a 
periodic  x ^  structure.  Here  x^  is  the  second  order  susceptibility  and  is  responsible 
for  the  nonlinear  processes  in  three-wave  mixing  interaction.  Some  of  the  materials 
produced  with  modified  x ^  structures  include  LiNb03  [29]  and  MgO:LiNb03  [49, 
50],  LiTa03  [51],  KTP  [52],  and  polymers  [53-55].  Several  techniques  have  been 
employed  to  effect  this  structural  x ®  periodicity  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  For 
example,  stacks  of  thin  plates  of  several  materials,  including  LiNb03  and  GaAs  were 
constructed  with  alternating  directions  for  the  effective  nonlinear  coefficient  [56,57]. 
Lithium  niobate  with  periodic  structures  has  also  been  created  with  laser-heated 
pedestal  growth  techniques  [58],  indiffusing  dopants  [59],  and  rotationally  twinning 
layers  [60].  To  date,  the  most  successful  method  to  create  periodic  structures  in 
LiNb03  has  been  poling  of  the  crystals  to  spontaneously  reverse  the  polarization  [29]. 
Because  of  the  good  periodic  structures  and  commercial  availability,  as  well  as  other 
benefits  discussed  in  Section  2.2,  we  have  chosen  to  use  periodically  poled  lithium 
niobate  for  both  the  crystals  in  our  OPO-DFM  device. 

In  addition  to  modulation  of  x  ,  quasi-phasematching  may  also  be  achieved 
by  modulating  the  linear  susceptibility  x^  and  hence  the  material  refractive  index 
[61,  62],  In  general  this  technique  has  been  difficult  to  implement  because  of  the 
requirement  that  the  index  modulation  must  be  comparable  to  the  dispersion. 

2.1.1  Periodically  poled  lithium  niobate 

PPLN  crystals  with  a  thickness  of  0.5  mm  and  periods  as  short  as  10  jum  are  now  rou¬ 
tinely  manufactured  and  commercially  available.  They  have  been  used  in  a  wide  vari- 
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ety  of  nonlinear  devices,  a  few  of  which  include:  pulsed  [29],  synchronously  pumped  by 
pulsed  laser  [63],  cw  synchronously  pumped  [26],  and  cw  OPOs  [16],  second  harmonic 
generation  [60],  and  difference  frequency  mixing  [64].  An  excellent  review  article  on 
quasi-phasematched  devices  is  given  by  Byer  [28]. 

The  PPLN  grating  period  required  to  phasematch  for  a  given  set  of  wave¬ 
lengths  can  be  determined  by  simultaneously  solving  Eqs.  (2.4, 2. 5).  Since  the  indices 
of  refraction  depend  on  wavelength,  these  equations  cannot  be  solved  analytically  and 
numerical  techniques  must  be  used.  The  wavelength  dependence  of  the  refractive  in¬ 
dices  is  given  by  Sellmeier  equations  with  experimentally  determined  coefficients  [65]. 
Phasematching  grating-period  contours  can  be  plotted  in  wavenumber- wavenumber 
(and  wavelength- wavelength)  space  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.1. 


wavelength  [iim] 

oo  2.0  1.0  0.67  0.5 


0.0  0.5  1.0  1.5  2.0 


wavenumber  [(am-1  ] 


Figure  2.1:  Room  temperature  grating  contour  diagram  for  lithium  niobate.  Contours  are 
solutions  to  Eqs.  (2.4,  2.5)  for  given  PPLN  grating  period. 

These  types  of  plots  are  referred  to  as  grating  contour  diagrams  [66]  and  are 
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symmetric  about  a  diagonal  running  from  the  lower  left  to  the  upper  right  corners. 

Given  the  wavelengths  of  the  waves  in  the  interaction,  these  plots  can  be  used 
to  approximate  the  required  grating  period  for  a  three-wave  mixing  process.  This  can 
be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  smallest  of  the  three  wavelengths  in  the  interaction  draw  a  line  (with  a 
negative  unity  slope)  which  intersects  the  left  y-axis  and  bottom  x-axis  at  the  correct 
wavenumber. 

2.  Draw  two  horizontal  lines  across  the  grating  contour  diagram,  one  intersecting  the 
left  y-axis  at  one  of  the  remaining  wavenumbers  and  one  intersecting  the  left  y-axis 
at  the  final  wavenumber. 

3.  Repeat  step  two,  except  draw  vertical  lines  intersecting  the  bottom  x-axis  at  the 
appropriate  wavenumbers. 

4.  There  are  now  two  points  on  the  grating  contour  diagram  at  which  three  lines  inter¬ 
sect.  Due  to  the  symmetry  of  the  diagram,  these  are  the  same  point  in  wavenumber- 
wavenumber  space.  The  PPLN  grating  period  required  to  phasematch  for  these  three 
wavelengths  is  then  the  contour  which  passes  through  these  intersection  points. 

A  similar  process  will  identify  the  two  wavelengths  that  are  generated  with  a 
given  pump:  draw  a  diagonal  for  the  pump,  see  where  it  intersects  a  grating  contour, 
and  draw  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  from  this  point  to  identify  the  signal  and  idler 
wavelengths.  Grating  contour  diagrams  are  helpful  in  approximating  required  periods 
for  QPM  and/or  wavelengths,  as  well  as  in  identifying  additional  nonlinear  processes 
which  may  be  phasematched. 

Finally,  note  that  a  different  grating  contour  diagram  would  have  to  be  gen¬ 
erated  for  each  temperature  at  which  phasematching  contours  are  desired.  As  the 
crystal  temperature  changes,  the  values  for  the  refractive  indices  change  as  well. 
Thus,  the  phasematching  condition  given  by  Eq.  (2.2)  is  satisfied  for  a  different  set  of 
wavelengths.  The  temperature  dependence  of  the  refractive  index  is  modeled  by  an 
equation  with  experimentally  determined  coefficients  [67]  and  referred  to  as  a  Sell- 
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meier  relation.  In  addition  to  the  materials  temperature  dependent  dispersion,  there 
is  the  added  contribution  of  the  grating  period  change  due  to  material  expansion  with 
temperature.  The  expansion  of  lithium  niobate  with  temperature  is  given  as, 

3- =  l+a(T-TR)+P(T-  TRf  =  f(T)  (2.6) 

where  (1r  is  the  length  of  the  material  at  the  reference  temperature,  Tr.  The  co¬ 
efficients  a  and  (3  in  Eq.  (2.6)  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  lithium  niobate  is 
oriented.  The  orientations  are  referred  to  as  x,  y  or  2  cut  because  of  their  relationship 
to  the  crystallographic  axes  (a,  b,  c)  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.2. 


Figure  2.2:  Orientations  of  lithium  niobate  with  respect  to  crystallographic  axes  ( a,b,c ). 
The  PPLN  used  in  our  experiments  is  x-cut. 

When  birefringently  phasematching,  thermal  expansion  of  the  crystal  does  not 
affect  the  phasematching  condition.  In  lithium  niobate,  the  effect  of  material  expan¬ 
sion  on  the  phasematching  condition  is  small  as  compared  to  temperature  dispersion. 
For  example,  Fig.  2.3  shows  theoretical  temperature  tuning  plots  of  a  29.75  fim.  grat¬ 
ing  period,  PPLN  crystal  pumped  by  a  1.064  //m  source.  Tuning  of  the  signal  for  an 
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OPO  interaction  is  shown.  Two  tuning  lines  are  given:  one  includes  refractive  index 
and  grating  period  changes,  and  the  other  shows  tuning  if  just  the  grating  period 
changed. 


Temperature  [°C] 


Figure  2.3:  Theoretical  temperature  tuning  plots  for  29.75  /urn  PPLN  crystal. 


2.1.2  Production  of  periodically  poled  lithium  niobate 

Production  of  PPLN  relies  heavily  on  microlithography  techniques  borrowed  from 
the  electronics  industry.  The  entire  production  process  is  schematically  diagrammed 
in  Fig.  2.4.  An  aluminum  grating  with  the  desired  period  is  patterned  by  lift-off 
lithography  onto  the  +z  face  of  a  wafer  of  congruent  lithium  niobate  to  create  an 
electrode  structure.  A  layer  of  photoresist  is  applied  over  the  grating,  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  metal  pattern  exposed  to  contact  with  a  liquid  electrolyte.  The  photoresist  layer 
insulates  the  aluminum  electrodes,  and  forms  the  contour  of  an  isopotential  surface 
when  covered  with  the  electrolyte.  This  isopotential  surface  is  important  in  that  it 
controls  fringing  fields  at  the  edges  of  the  grating  lines,  improving  pattern  uniformity. 
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The  face  is  contacted  uniformly  with  the  electrolyte.  The  sample  is  clamped 
between  high-voltage  electrodes.  Extra  insulation  such  as  O-rings  is  necessary  to 
prevent  arcing.  A  typical  poling  configuration  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.4(c). 

When  lithium  niobate  is  then  subjected  to  an  electric  field  on  the  order  of 
21  kV/mm,  spontaneous  polarization  occurs  [29].  This  is  called  the  coercive  field. 
Domain  formation  has  been  broken  into  four  distinct  phases:  nucleation,  tip  propaga¬ 
tion,  wall  propagation  and  stabilization  [68].  The  wall  propagation  regime  determines 
the  final  width  of  the  domains. 


Figure  2.4:  Schematic  diagram  of  PPLN  production  process. 

Nucleation  occurs  as  the  applied  field  is  raised  above  the  coercive  field.  For 
good  substrate  homogeneity,  microscopic  domains  occur  first  at  the  ±z  faces  of  the 
lithium  niobate.  The  tips  of  the  nucleated  domains  then  propagate  rapidly  towards 
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each  other  and  to  the  x  and  y  faces  of  the  crystal.  As  the  tips  propagate,  the  domain 
walls  spread  out  in  the  x-y  plane,  widening  the  domains.  In  the  wall  propagation 
phase,  domain  walls  straighten  to  become  nearly  parallel  to  the  2-axis.  The  domain 
walls  move  in  the  x-y  plane  with  a  speed  that  depends  on  the  applied  electric  field. 
In  the  final  phase,  domain  stabilization,  the  applied  field  has  to  be  lowered  to  zero  in 
a  time  longer  than  60  milliseconds.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  during  the  first  three 
phases  an  internal  electric  field  is  generated.  This  internal  field  has  a  decay  constant 
on  the  order  of  60  milliseconds.  Thus,  to  prevent  all  of  the  domains  initially  formed 
from  reverting  to  their  original  state,  the  applied  field  must  be  lowered  at  a  slower 
rate  than  this  decay  time. 

2.1.3  Phot orefr active  effect 

In  general,  the  photorefractive  effect  is  the  change  in  a  material’s  index  of  refraction 
due  to  the  optically  induced  redistribution  of  electrons  and  holes  in  the  material  and 
depends  upon  the  linear  electro-optic  effect.  We  describe  here  the  general  physics  of 
the  photorefractive  effect.  Later  in  Section  2.3  we  develop  the  basic  photorefractive 
theory  and  perform  a  simple  quantitative  analysis.  When  a  beam  is  incident  on  a 
material,  it  causes  a  spatially  modulated  intensity  distribution.  Due  to  the  transverse 
profile  of  the  beam,  this  distribution  is  transverse  to  the  propagation  direction  and 
creates  a  transverse  electric  field.  Photo-excited  electrons  and  free  carriers  drift,  due 
to  this  electric  field,  from  regions  of  high  intensity  to  low  intensity  or  to  the  edges  of 
the  beam.  (There  is  a  small  amount  of  free  carriers,  due  to  donor  and  acceptor  impu¬ 
rities  in  the  crystal.)  Once  outside  of  the  illuminated  region,  the  charge  carriers  are 
retrapped.  Thus  there  is  a  change  in  the  charge  density  of  the  material  which  causes  a 
local  static  electric  field  to  be  generated.  This  local  static  field  changes  the  refractive 
index  of  the  lithium  niobate  through  the  linear  electro-optic  effect.  Experiments  have 
been  performed  which  support  this  basic  process,  and  changes  in  refractive  index  for 
LiNbOg  as  high  as  10-3  have  been  measured  [69].  Since  this  process  depends  on  the 
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production  of  photo-excited  carriers,  it  only  becomes  important  for  radiation  which 
near  the  wavelength  absorption  cut-off  for  lithium  niobate,  which  is  ~  400  nm  at 
room  temperature  [70]. 

The  change  in  refractive  index  is  a  local  effect  and  can  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  a  three-wave  mixing  process  by  affecting  the  phase  mismatch  of 
the  interaction.  Even  when  a  system  is  designed  to  operate  with  all  wavelengths 
above  the  wavelength  absorption  cut-off  line,  one  still  has  to  be  concerned  about  the 
photorefractive  effect  due  to  non-phasematched  conversion  processes  that  may  occur, 
creating  radiation  with  wavelengths  below  the  cut-off.  Any  device  that  is  pumped 
by  or  creates  radiation  around  one  micron  can  be  susceptible  to  the  photorefractive 
effect  because  this  radiation  can  be  converted  to  green  light  by  non-phasematched 
SHG  which  is  near  the  cut-off  wavelength. 

The  photorefractive  damage  that  is  caused  is  not  permanent.  It  has  been  found 
that  illumination  of  the  material  by  light  or  heating  of  the  material  will  eliminate  the 
damage  that  was  caused  [69].  The  explanation  for  this  is  the  trapped  electrons  are 
then  freed  and  diffuse  to  eliminate  the  charge  density  gradient,  and  hence  the  static 
electric  field  and  change  in  refractive  index.  In  fact,  several  researchers  have  found 
that  by  operating  their  nonlinear  frequency  conversion  device  at  high  temperature, 
photorefractive  damage  could  be  reduced  or  avoided  during  operation  [29].  We  have 
also  observed  this  behavior.  Figure  2.5(a)  shows  our  experimental  results  of  operation 
of  a  ~18  W,  100  psec,  NdrYAG,  synchronously-pumped  PPLN  SRO  which  is  phase 
matched  to  generate  radiation  around  1.5  and  3.6  fim  for  the  signal  and  idler  respec¬ 
tively.  The  PPLN  piece  was  15  mm  long  and  0.5  mm  thick.  The  pump  is  chopped  and 
the  average  incident  power  is  either  180  or  360  mW.  Operation  of  the  SRO  resulted 
in  visible  green  light  which  was  spectrally  determined  to  be  the  non-phasematched 
second  harmonic  of  the  pump.  The  plot  shows  signal  power  versus  time.  Note  that 
with  360  mW  of  incident  pump  power  and  the  crystal  at  20°  C  the  output  of  the  SRO 
decays  to  a  steady  state  value:  this  can  be  compared  to  operation  of  the  SRO  with  the 
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crystal  110°  C  where  the  signal  output  remains  at  its  original  level.  This  is  in  good 
agreement  with  previous  reports  [29].  Note  that  the  larger  error  bars  in  the  measured 
signal  at  the  higher  temperatures  are  due  to  fluctuations  caused  by  turbulence  from 
heat  convecting  from  the  oven  used  to  heat  the  PPLN.  This  is  discussed  more  fully 
in  Section  3.6.2. 


(a)  OPO  signal  output  versus  time  for  in¬ 
cident  pump  at  360  mW  and  crystal  at 
20°  C  and  110°  C. 


OPO  operating  time  [min] 


(b)  Crystal  at  20°  C  and  incident  pump 
at  180  mW  and  360  mW. 


Figure  2.5:  Effect  of  photorefractive  damage  on  OPO  output  as  function  of  time. 


Since  the  photorefractive  effect  depends  on  the  number  of  photo-excited  car¬ 
riers,  it  should  also  depend  on  the  average  power  in  the  crystal.  We  found  this  is 
indeed  the  case  for  our  OPO.  Figure  2.5(b)  shows  the  signal  output  versus  time  and 
clearly  illustrates  that  when  the  average  power  was  increased  by  a  factor  of  two  from 
180  to  360  mW,  the  output  of  the  signal  declined  faster  and  reached  a  lower  steady 
state  value. 

In  PPLN  the  photorefractive  effect  has  been  observed  to  have  some  unusual 
features  [71]  which  include  two  clear  symmetric  diffraction  orders  appearing  in  the 
far  field.  The  effect  occurs  only  when  the  PPLN  is  pumped  with  green  light  above 
a  certain  threshold  power.  Below  this  threshold  only  a  broad  spread  of  scattering 
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angles  is  observed.  A  mechanism  to  describe  these  features  was  reported  [72]  and 
hypothesizes  that  the  domain  structure  of  PPLN  results  in  a  photorefractive  grat¬ 
ings  that  provides  new  schemes  for  four-wave  mixing.  The  photorefractive  elfect  can 
play  a  significantly  detrimental  role  in  the  operation  of  high  average-power  devices. 
Somewhat  promising  is  the  fact  that  the  photorefractive  effect  in  PPLN  has  shown 
evidence  of  not  being  as  severe  as  in  unpoled  lithium  niobate  [73].  The  reason  for 
this  is  discussed  further  in  Section  2.3. 

2.2  Quasi-phasematching  theory 

In  three-wave  mixing,  two  waves  of  frequency  u>i  and  ojj  interact  with  the  nonlinear 
susceptibility  of  a  material  to  produce  a  polarization  wave  at  u>k-  In  general  the  waves 
travel  at  different  phase  velocities  and  thus  there  is  a  continuous  phase  slip  between 
them.  Since  the  sign  of  power  flow  from  one  wave  to  another  is  determined  by  the 
relative  phase  between  the  waves,  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  direction  of  flow  of 
power  from  one  wave  to  another.  The  distance  over  which  the  relative  phase  of  the 
waves  changes  by  7r  is  called  the  coherence  length,  lc. 

I  =  I  fa*  _  ^2  _  n\ '  -1 

2  A3  A2  Ai 

In  practice,  one  way  to  make  the  coherence  length  infinite  and  phasematch 
the  interaction  is  to  use  the  birefringence  of  an  anisotropic  material  as  discussed  in 
Section  2.1.  Another  way  to  obtain  efficient  conversion  is  to  quasi-phasematch  the 
nonlinear  process. 

The  quasi-phasematching  concept  leads  to  efficient  nonlinear  conversion  by  pe¬ 
riodically  correcting  for  the  phase  mismatch  in  a  three-wave  mixing  process.  There 
are  three  main  advantages  of  quasi-phasematching  over  birefringent  phase  matching 
in  lithium  niobate.  First,  we  can  phasematch  for  any  set  of  wavelengths  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  range  of  the  crystal  since  the  grating  period  is  engineerable.  As  already 
mentioned,  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for  birefringent  phasematching. 
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Second,  all  the  waves  in  the  interaction  can  be  extraordinary  and  hence  there 
is  no  spatial  walk-off.  In  general  walk-off  occurs  since  the  ray  direction  and  Poynting 
vector  (flow  of  energy)  are  not  parallel  to  each  other  for  extraordinary  waves  while  for 
ordinary  waves  they  are.  Thus,  unless  noncritically  phasematched  (propagation  of  the 
waves  at  6  =  90°  to  the  optic  axis)  there  will  be  walk-off  between  the  extraordinary 
and  ordinary  waves  when  birefringently  phasematching. 

Finally,  QPM  allows  us  to  access  the  largest  nonlinear  coefficient  of  lithium 
niobate,  which  is  not  possible  when  birefringently  phasematching.  For  lithium  nio- 
bate,  the  quasi-phasematching  technique  employs  the  d33  coefficient  which  is  given 
by  d33  ~  27  pm/V.  With  birefringent  phasematching  the  d3 1  coefficient  must  be  used 
with  d3i  ~  5  pm/V.  We  can  now  calculate  that  the  nonlinear  drive  for  the  quasi- 
phasematched  case  is 


(d332/n) 


T  2 


d3 1 


18 


(2.8) 


times  greater  than  the  nonlinear  drive  for  the  birefringent  phasematching  case.  The 
appearance  of  the  factor  2/7T  in  Eq.  (2.8)  arises  in  the  development  of  quasi-phasematching 
theory  and  is  explained  later. 

The  most  efficient  conversion  will  be  obtained  when  the  sign  of  the  polarization 
is  changed  every  coherence  length.  This  is  called  first-order  QPM.  In  general  nth 
order  n  =  1,  3,  5...  odd  QPM  process  can  be  accomplished  by  using  alternate 
domain  length  of  nlc  and  any  mth  order  m  =  2,  4,  6. . .  even  QPM  process  can 
be  accomplished  by  using  alternating  domain  lengths  of  (m  —  1)1  c  and  (m  +  1  )lc. 
Second  harmonic  power  as  a  function  of  propagation  distance  are  plotted  in  Fig.  2.6 
for  second-order  and  third-order  QPM  processes. 


2.2.1  Analytical  approach 

The  analytical  investigation  of  QPM  for  SHG  has  been  examined  in  detail  by  Fejer  et 
al.  [74],  Here  we  modify  their  approach  for  a  general  three- wave  mixing  process.  We 
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propagation  distance  propagation  distance 

(a)  Second-order  quasi-phasematching.  (b)  Third-order  quasi-phasematching. 

Figure  2.6:  Second  harmonic  power  as  function  of  propagation  distance  for  quasi- 
phasematched  processes. 

express  the  nonlinear  susceptibility  modulation  of  the  material  in  terms  of  a  Fourier 
series  representation  of  the  nonlinear  coefficient  d(z), 

00 

d{z)  =  deff  ^  '  Gm  exp(  iKmz ),  (2-9) 

m=—oo 

The  nonlinear  coefficient  is  proportional  to  the  nonlinear  susceptibility.  Here  deff  is 
the  effective  nonlinear  coefficient  of  the  same  process  in  single-domain  bulk  material 
and  is  equal  to  d^  for  lithium  niobate.  Km  =  27rm/Afl  and  Gm  are  the  grating  vector 
and  expansion  coefficient  respectively  of  the  rath  Fourier  component  and  Ag  is  the 
period  of  the  modulated  structure.  If  the  nonlinear  coefficient  d(z)  is  placed  into  the 
coupled  plane-wave  equations  for  three- wave  mixing  we  find  that  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  driving  terms  in  each  of  the  coupled  wave  equations.  The  driving  term 
in  each  wave  equation  that  is  phasematched  will  dominate  and  we  can  ignore  the 
other  non-phasematched  components.  The  coupled  plane-wave  equations  in  the  time 
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domain  for  a  general  three-wave  mixing  process  are  then  written 


=  i°^—^-E3E*2  exp(iAkQz) 
n\c 

=  e3E*i  expfiAknz ) 

n2c 

_  -<^3  exp(—iAknz)  (2-10) 

n3c 

which  have  analytical  solutions  in  terms  of  Jacobi-elliptic  functions.  In  these  equa¬ 
tions  the  effective  nonlinear  coefficient  for  the  QPM  interaction  is, 

dQ  =  deffGm  (2.11) 

and  deff  is  assumed  to  have  no  frequency  dependence.  The  phase  mismatch  for  a 
collinear  QPM  interaction  is, 


dE i 
dz 
dE-2 
dz 
dE^ 
dz 


AkQ  =  &3  -  k\  -  k2  -  Km 


(2.12) 


In  writing  Eqs.  (2.10)  we  have  also  have  neglected  group  velocity  and  group  velocity 
dispersion  terms,  as  well  as  higher  order  terms  stemming  from  the  frequency  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  wave  vectors. 

Note  that  there  is  now  an  extra  degree  of  freedom  in  the  phase  mismatch  term, 
the  grating  period,  which  is  engineerable.  This  is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
QPM  technique.  When  the  polarization  is  modulated  with  periodic  sign  reversals,  as 
in  PPLN,  simple  Fourier  analysis  gives  the  Fourier  coefficients  of  Eq.  (2.9)  as, 

2 

Gm  — - sin(m7r£>)  (2-13) 

mn 


where  the  duty  factor  D  =  l/Ag  is  given  by  the  length  l  of  the  reversed  domain 
divided  by  the  period  Ag  of  the  grating  reversal.  For  an  odd-order  QPM  processes 
with  a  50%  duty  cycle  we  have, 


d 


Q 


=  — d, 


mm 


eff- 


(2.14) 
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The  theory  given  here  is  a  very  good  approximation  when  there  is  small  non¬ 
linear  conversion  over  a  single  coherence  length.  At  very  high  pump  levels,  it  may  be 
possible  to  have  high  levels  of  conversion  within  a  coherence  length  of  the  material. 
The  signal  and  idler  waves  then  act  back  on  the  pump  wave,  introducing  a  nonlinear 
phase  shift.  This  nonlinear  phase  shift  changes  the  required  QPM  grating  period 
that  is  needed  for  efficient  conversion.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  other  terms  in  the 
Fourier  expansion  of  the  grating  period  can  become  significant.  As  an  example  of  this 
effect  on  the  required  period  we  examine  a  Nd:YAG  pumped  PPLN  OPO  producing 
radiation  near  1.5  and  3.6  fim  for  the  signal  and  idler  respectively.  A  numerical  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  phase  mismatch  indicates  that  the  required  grating  period  at  a  pump 
intensity  of  10  MW/cm2  is  29.75  //m.  At  pump  powers  1000  times  this  (10  GW/cm2) 
a  numerical  solution  to  the  three  coupled  wave  equations  indicates  that  the  grating 
period  should  be  29.79  /an  or  40  nm  longer  than  at  low  powers.  We  should  note  here 
that  the  damage  threshold  for  LiNb03  is  around  150  MW/cm2  for  30  ns  pulses  [75]  so 
that  this  40  nm  change  in  grating  period  occurs  at  irradiances  far  above  the  damage 
threshold  and  thus  is  not  an  effect  to  be  concerned  with  in  LiNb03. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  large  nonlinear  phase  shifts  due  to 
cascaded  x ^  effects  can  occur  for  parametric  processes  [76].  These  phase  shifts  can 
be  thought  of  as  being  due  to  effective  nonlinear  index  of  refraction  [77]  and 

have  been  observed  in  LiNb03  [78].  For  low  intensities  or  large  phase  mismatch  and 
large  A UqL  an  effective  n2  was  measured  to  be  «  2  x  10-13  cm2/W. 

There  is  also  the  usual  nonlinear  refractive  index  change  at  high  intensities 
which  depends  on  the  third-order  electronic  nonlinearity  of  the  material  (or  third- 
order  susceptibility  x^)-  This  nonlinearity  can  affect  the  required  grating  period  for 
generating  specific  frequencies  with  nonlinear  conversion.  The  change  in  refractive 
index  with  intensity  is  mathematically  modeled  by  the  equation, 

n(\,T,I)  =  n0(\,T) +  n2I  (2.15) 

where  n0  is  the  “normal”  refractive  index  at  low  intensities,  I  is  the  irradiance  and 
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T  is  temperature,  n 2  is  the  nonlinear  refractive  coefficient  with  units  of  cm2/W. 
For  LiNb03  a  value  for  ri2  of  5.3  x  10“ 15  cm2/W  has  recently  been  reported  [79]. 
Calculations  indicate  that  for  these  values  of  n 2  and  n[>ascade  the  change  in  the  grating 
period  for  QPM  is  effectively  zero  for  any  realistically  achievable  irradiances. 

2.2.2  Tuning  characteristics  of  quasi-phasematched  devices 

The  tuning  characteristics  of  a  nonlinear  device  are  important  to  understand,  since 
they  play  an  important  role  in  device  performance.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  using 
nonlinear  devices  is  their  ability  to  produce  output  over  a  wide  ranges  of  frequencies 
for  a  given  pump  frequency.  For  collinear  phasematching,  the  tuning  characteristics 
can  be  determined  by  simultaneously  solving  Eqs.  (2.4,  2.5)  for  energy  and  momen¬ 
tum  conservation.  An  illustrative  plot  of  the  tuning  of  a  PPLN  device  with  tempera¬ 
ture  was  given  in  Fig.  2.3.  As  stated  in  Section  2.1.1,  the  tuning  for  a  collinear  QPM 
device  depends  on  two  effects,  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  refractive  indices 
given  by  Sellmeier  relations,  and  the  thermal  expansion  of  the  PPLN,  changing  the 
grating  period. 

So  far  we  have  only  examined  QPM  with  collinear  interaction  of  the  three 

beams.  Figure  2.7(a)  shows  a  wave-vector  diagram  for  this  case.  Km  is  the  grating 

vector  component  that  phasematches  the  interaction.  In  general,  the  phase  mismatch 

is  a  vector  equation  and  the  QPM  condition  depends  on  the  angles  between  grating 
•— *  — *  •— *  — * 

vector  Km  and  the  wave  vectors  ki,  &2  and  k$.  Thus,  by  changing  the  angle  of  the 

QPM  crystal  with  the  incident  pump,  and/or  changing  the  angle  between  the  incident 

pump  and  signal  (which  can  be  controlled  because  in  an  SRO  the  signal  is  resonated) 

it  is  possible  to  angle-tune  the  nonlinear  device.  Here  we  are  only  considering  the 

case  where  all  waves  have  wave  vectors  that  are  perpendicular  to  the  optic  ( z )  axis. 

Figure  2.7(b)  is  a  diagram  of  the  wave  vectors  for  a  general  interaction  where 

— * 

all  of  the  vectors  are  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram.  A:3  is  at  an  angle  (j>  with  respect 

— #  _ 

to  the  grating  vector  Km.  For  an  OPO  interaction  this  is  the  incident  pump  wave 
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vector.  In  the  laboratory  the  grating  vector  and  pump  are  easily  made  collinear  by 
retroreflecting  the  pump  from  the  crystal  face.  (Assuming  the  grating  vector  and 
crystal  faces  are  perpendicular.)  It  is  possible  to  achieve  other  values  of  <p  by  rotating 
the  crystal  azimuthally. 


(a)  Collinear  phasematching. 


(b)  Noncollinear  phasematching. 


Figure  2.7:  Wave  vector  diagrams  for  three  wave  mixing  interaction. 


Referencing  Fig.  2.7(b)  we  find  the  two  equations, 


|£2|  cos (<p  —  ip)  +  |£i|  cos(p  +  (/>)  =  N  cos(^)  -  \Km\ 

-\k2\ sin(^  -ip)  +  |^i |  sin (p  +  <p)  =  +  \k3\ sin(^)  (2.16) 

In  these  equations,  \ki\,  l  =  1,  2,  3  are  functions  of  wavelength  and  can  be 
rewritten  as,  \k(\  =  2nne (A;) /A;  where  ne  is  the  extraordinary  refractive  index.  These 
two  equations,  along  with  the  energy  conservation  condition  Eq.  (2.4)  give  three 
equations  with  three  unknowns:  p,  ip,  and  X2  for  a  given  values  of  (p,  \\  and  A3.  Note 
that  when  <p,  p,  and  ip  are  equal  to  zero,  these  two  equations  correctly  reduce  to  the 
equations  for  collinear  phasematching,  Eqs.  (2.4, 2. 5). 

Figure  2.8  examines  the  specific  case  of  an  OPO  interaction  where  1  — >  s, 
2  — M,  and  3  — >  p.  The  subscripts  s,  i,  and  p  represent  the  signal,  idler  and  pump  of 
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Figure  2.8:  Angle  tuning  plots  of  signal  and  idler.  <f>  is  the  angle  between  the  pump  and 
grating  vector,  p  the  angle  between  the  pump  and  signal  and  ip  the  angle  between  the  pump 
and  idler. 

the  interaction.  Here  we  plot  theoretical  room  temperature  tuning  curves  of  the  signal 
and  idler  wavelengths  versus  the  respective  phasematching  angles  p  and  ip  for  three 
different  values  of  4> ■  A  vertical  line  at  any  point  through  both  figures  gives  the  signal 
and  idler  wavelengths,  and  the  corresponding  angles,  p  and  ip  when  phasematched. 
The  pump  wavelength  used  to  generate  the  plots  was  1.064  pm  and  the  grating  period 
was  29.75  pm. 

There  is  a  large  tuning  range  for  the  signal  and  idler  when  the  signal  internal 
angle  p  is  varied  from  0  to  2  degrees.  For  non-collinear  phasematching,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  even  for  an  e  ->  e  +  e  interaction,  there  will  be  spatial  walk- 
off  between  the  beams,  limiting  the  interaction  length  and  the  nonlinear  gain.  The 
walkoff  in  noncollinear  phasematching  is  different  from  birefringent  walkoff.  It  is 
possible  to  have  both  types  of  walkoff  present  in  a  nonlinear  interaction.  Looking  at 
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the  inset,  we  note  that  when  the  internal  angle  is  zero  the  phasematching  wavelength 
of  the  signal  increases  for  increasing  (f>.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  signal  in 
effect  sees  a  longer  grating  period  when  it  is  at  an  angle  to  the  grating  vector.  Prom 
Fig.  2.1  we  see  that  a  larger  grating  period  implies  a  longer  signal  wavelength  (and 
shorter  idler  wavelength).  As  the  angle  p  between  the  pump  and  signal  increases 
from  zero  the  phasematching  wavelength  of  the  signal  initially  decreases  (and  the 
wavelength  of  the  idler  increases).  This  can  be  explained  as  follows.  An  increase  in 
p  means  a  smaller  angle  between  the  signal  and  grating  vector.  Thus  the  signal  sees 
a  shorter  grating  period  and  thus  the  phasematching  wavelength  moves  closer  to  the 
phasematching  wavelength  for  a  collinear  interaction.  As  p  continues  to  increase,  the 
effect  of  the  changing  refractive  indices  (because  of  changing  wavelengths)  begins  to 
play  an  important  role  and  the  signal  wavelength  begins  to  increase  as  in  the  case 
where  <j>  is  zero. 


2.2.3  Bandwidth  characteristics  of  quasi-phasematched  de¬ 


vices 


The  method  used  to  evaluate  the  bandwidth  characteristics  of  nonlinear  devices  is 
well  known  [24].  More  specifically,  Fejer,  et  al.  [74]  have  addressed  the  theory  of 
tuning  and  tolerances  for  QPM  second  harmonic  generation.  We  follow  Fejer ’s  work 
here  modifying  it  for  a  general  three-wave  mixing  process. 

If  the  wave  equations,  Eqs.  (2.10),  are  solved  with  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  pump  depletion,  called  the  small-signal  regime,  one  finds  that  the  small-signal 
gain  G  of  the  device  is  dependent  on  the  phase  mismatch  as, 


sinh2 


£ 


G  =  TZL 


2  r  2 


) 


(r2  -  ^i)  l- 


(2.17) 


L  is  the  length  of  the  crystal  and  T  is  a  parameter  that  depends  the  crystal  mate¬ 
rial  properties,  wavelengths  of  the  radiation  taking  part  in  the  interaction,  and  the 
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incident  pump  power.  For  interactions  in  the  small  signal  regime  and  with  phase 
mismatch  such  that  A&q2L2/4  >>  T2L2  we  find  for  the  small  signal  gain  G, 


G  =  r2L2sinc2 


(2.18) 


The  small  signal  gain  is  down  to  half  of  its  maximum  when  AkQL/2  =0.44297t.  We 
use  this  criterion  below  to  calculate  various  bandwidths  that  characterize  nonlinear 
QPM  devices. 

In  general,  the  phase  mismatch  AJcq  is  a  function  of  wavelength  A  and  general 
parameter  77.  Examples  of  specific  parameters  that  77  can  be  replaced  with  are  tem¬ 
perature  T  and  spectral  frequency  a/.  The  phase  mismatch  is  expanded  in  a  power 
series  about  the  phasematching  parameter  rj0  which  achieves  QPM  for  A  =  A0  ,  so 
that  AkQ(r)0,  A0)  =  0  to  obtain: 


5AA:qL 


dAkQL 


A kQL(r),  A)  =  (77  -  rj0)  "  +  (A  -  A0)  ~  +  ^(77  -  7 ?0)2 


d2A  kqL 


(2.19) 


drj  '  v‘  "D/  d\  '  2VI  ',0/  dif 
If  AkQ  has  a  first  order  dependence  on  77  we  neglect  higher  order  dependencies  in  the 
expansion.  The  FWHM  bandwidth  in  77,  denoted  6r],  is  found  by  fixing  A  =  A0  and 
solving  Eq.  (2.19)  for  the  value  of  (77  —  770)  which  satisfies  AkqL/2  =  0.44297T  and 
then  doubling  it.  This  gives, 

|0A  kQL\~l 


5r)  =  5.57 


dr] 


(2.20) 


Eqs.  (2.19,2.20)  will  now  be  used  to  derive  useful  equations  for  various  acceptance 
bandwidths  of  a  three-wave  mixing  process. 

As  stated  earlier,  in  the  nonlinear  conversion  process  energy  must  be  con¬ 
served  and  the  most  efficient  conversion  from  pump  to  idler  and  signal  is  when  the 
phasematching  condition  A k,Q  =  0  is  satisfied.  The  phasematching  condition  is  only 
satisfied  for  the  midband  wavelengths  of  the  three  waves  and  does  not  occur  at  all  fre¬ 
quencies  within  the  spectral  range  of  each  of  the  pulses.  This  is  especially  important 
when  dealing  with  broad  spectral  widths  of  ultrashort  pulses.  Using  Eqs.  (2.19,2.20) 
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we  find  that  the  phasematching  spectral  bandwidth  for  fixed  wavelength  A3  is  given 


by, 


.  5.57c  / 
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(2.21) 


where  c  is  the  speed  of  light.  Note  that  the  grating  vector  Km  does  not  contribute 
to  this  bandwidth  since  it  is  independent  of  wavelengths  (or  frequencies)  of  the  in¬ 
teracting  waves.  As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  this  bandwidth  we  examine  the 
following  OPO  interaction.  We  take  a  13  mm  piece  of  PPLN  with  a  29.75  //m  grating 
period  that  is  pumped  by  1.064  /un  radiation.  Phasematching  gives  an  idler  wave¬ 
length  of  A i  =  3.55  fim  and  a  signal  wavelength  of  Afl  =  1.5  /im  at  25°  C.  This  gives  a 
spectral  bandwidth  of  6u>  =  3.97  x  1012  sec-1,  or  in  terms  of  wavelength,  5 A  =  4.8  nm. 
It  is  relevant  to  note  that  the  spectral  width  of  a  100  psec  pulse  is  about  0.01  nm 
and  the  spectral  width  of  a  100  fsec  pulse  about  5  nm.  At  longer  wavelengths,  the 
spectral  bandwidth  tends  to  increase  because  of  the  decrease  in  dispersion. 

Because  of  photorefractive  effects  which  were  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  heat  the  crystal  for  extended  efficient  operation.  Heating  the  crystal  is 
also  a  way  to  tune  the  output  of  nonlinear  devices  because  of  the  dependence  of  the 
refractive  indices  and  grating  period  on  temperature.  There  will  be  a  limitation  to 
the  temperature  stability  of  any  feedback  control  system.  For  this  reason  one  needs 
to  know  the  temperature  acceptance  bandwidth.  Referring  to  Eq.  (2.19)  we  see  that 
we  need  the  derivative  of  AkqL  with  respect  to  temperature.  The  length  L  of  the 
crystal  and  the  grating  period  have  explicit  dependencies  on  temperature  given  by 
Eq.  (2.4).  Thus  we  have, 
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(2.22) 


where  LR  and  AR  are  the  crystal  length  and  grating  period  at  the  reference  temper- 
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ature,  A k  =  27r(n3/A3  —  ni/Xi  —  n2/X2)  is  the  crystal  material  phase  mismatch  (no 
grating  contribution),  and  f(t)  is  given  by  Eq.  (2.6).  The  second  and  fourth  terms 
of  this  expression  cancel  leaving  no  dependence  on  the  grating  period.  Plugging 
Eq.  (2.22)  into  Eq.  (2.20), 


ST  =  5'57  + 


(2.23) 


Using  the  same  OPO  example  as  earlier,  this  gives  a  rather  large  temperature  accep¬ 
tance  bandwidth  of  16.6°  C.  As  in  spectral  bandwidths,  the  temperature  bandwidth 
increases  for  longer  wavelengths. 

The  pump  laser  will  have  a  linewidth  and  pointing  stability.  Therefore  accep¬ 
tance  bandwidths  of  the  pump  wavelength  and  angular  acceptance  should  be  quan¬ 
tified.  Here  the  pump  is  considered  the  wave  with  the  shortest  wavelength.  The 
acceptance  bandwidth  for  the  pump  is  determined  by  taking  the  derivative  of  AA;qL 
with  respect  to  the  pump  wavelength  while  fixing  the  signal  wavelength.  We  get, 


dAkQL  _  n  T  [  1  dn3  n3  /I  dn2  n2\ 
d\3  ~  n  [hdX'3~^~  \Y2dX~2~ 
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(2.24) 

(2.25) 


The  grating  period  does  not  depend  on  the  wavelength  and  thus  does  not  show  up  in 
the  derivative.  Specifically  for  the  OPO  interaction,  we  plug  Eq.  (2.25)  into  Eq.  (2.20) 
to  obtain  a  relation  for  the  acceptance  bandwidth  of  the  pump  laser  6 Xp  when  the 
signal  wavelength  is  fixed.  A  value  of  SXp  =  1  nm  is  obtained  for  the  example.  For 
comparison  our  Nd:YAG  pump  laser  has  a  linewidth  of  20  GHz  or  0.1  nm  which  is 
well  within  the  acceptance  bandwidth  of  the  example  device. 

To  derive  an  equation  for  the  acceptance  angle,  we  need  to  determine  how 
the  phase  mismatch  A&qL  depends  on  angle  of  the  incident  pump  angle  with  the 
grating  vector.  First  we  calculate  the  angular  acceptance  bandwidth  for  a  material 
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that  is  assumed  to  be  isotropic.  This  condition  holds  for  PPLN  material  as  long 
as  the  propagation  of  the  waves  is  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  (the 
x  —  y  plane).  Furthermore,  we  fix  the  wavelengths  of  the  interacting  waves.  For 
simplicity  we  suppose  that  waves  1  and  2  change  direction,  but  remain  collinear  as 
the  angle  v  between  the  wavevector  for  3  and  the  normal  fj  to  the  crystal  input  face 
is  changed.  Figure  2.9  shows  the  geometry  for  this  case.  Here  f  is  a  tangential  unit 
vector  to  the  crystal  input  face.  Initially  we  take  the  fj  and  f  axes  to  be  the  x  and  y 
axes  respectively.  The  geometry  is  then  the  same  as  Fig.  2.7  except  that  the  grating 
vector  and  rj  are  now  at  an  arbitrary  angle  K  as  opposed  to  being  parallel  to  each 
other.  As  before,  (f>  is  the  angle  between  the  grating  vector  and  direction  of  pump 
propagation.  We  note  here  that  in  the  experiments  we  performed  with  PPLN,  this 
angle  is  zero. 


Figure  2.9:  Wave  vector  diagram  for  QPM  angle  acceptance  bandwidth  analysis.  The  idler 
and  signal  wavevectors  are  chosen  to  be  parallel  for  simplicity  as  was  done  previously  [29]. 
p  is  the  angle  between  the  pump  and  signal  and  idler  wavevectors.  The  angle  between  the 
pump  and  grating  vectors  is 

From  Fig.  2.9  we  identify  the  two  boundary  conditions, 

{\ki\  +  |fc2|)  sin(i/  +  p)  -  \Km\  sin(/c)  -  \k3\ sin(^)  =  0  (2.26) 

(|£i|  +  M)  cos(i/  +  p)~  \Km\  cos(ft)  -  \k3\  cos(^)  =  A kQ  (2.27) 

Now  holding  the  wavelengths  fixed  and  taking  the  derivative  of  A  kQ  with  respect  to 
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the  pump  angle  v  we  get, 


dA  kQ 
dv 


=  — (|Asi|  +  \hz\)  sm(v  +  p)  1  + 
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(2.28) 


Evaluating  Eq.  (2.28)  for  the  phasematched  case  and  using  Eq.  (2.20)  we  have, 
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For  phasematching  with  0  =  0  (the  usual  case)  the  phase  mismatch  has  no  first-order 
dependence  on  the  angle  v  and  the  second  derivative  term  of  Eq.  (2.19)  must  be  used. 
Performing  the  necessary  algebra  and  evaluating  the  second  derivative  for  A&qL  =  0, 
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(2.30) 


For  QPM  with  0  —  0,  the  bandwidth  depends  inversely  on  the  square  root  of  the 
crystal  length,  rather  than  the  inverse  of  crystal  length  as  in  QPM  with  0  ^  0.  For 
the  OPO  example  we  have  examined  so  far  we  find  that  for  non-critical  phasematching 
with  (j)  =  0,  the  acceptance  bandwidth  is  8v(x,  y )  =  83  mrad,  where  the  (x,  y)  notation 
here  means  the  pump  is  tilted  in  the  x  —  y  plane. 

If  the  angle  of  the  incident  pump  changes  in  a  plane  such  that  the  polarizations 
of  the  interacting  waves  do  not  remain  parallel  to  the  optic  (z)  axis  of  the  crystal,  the 
indices  of  refraction  seen  by  the  waves  are  no  longer  constant.  For  a  uniaxial  crystal 
such  as  PPLN  the  change  in  refractive  index  is  given  by  Eq.  (2.6).  Referring  back  to 
Fig.  2.9,  the  fj  —  f  plane  is  now  also  the  x  —  z  plane  with  the  x-axis  along  the  grating 
vector.  Eqs.  (2.30)  still  apply,  but  Eq.  (2.29)  becomes  much  more  complicated. 
Furthermore,  the  first  derivative  again  vanishes  for  the  case  0  =  0  and  the  second 
derivative  must  be  used.  After  much  tedious  algebra  a  complicated  expression  can  be 
found  for  the  acceptance  angle  bandwidth.  Here  we  just  provide  a  numerical  result 
for  the  example  with  k  equal  to  zero.  We  find  5v(x,  z)  =  93  mrad. 
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A  summary  of  the  various  acceptance  bandwidths  are  summarized  in  Table  2.2 
for  the  example  chosen.  This  example  was  chosen  since  the  experimental  results 
presented  in  Chap.  3  are  for  an  0P0  with  these  parameters.  Furthermore,  the 
13  mm  PPLN  piece  with  the  29.75  fim  grating  period  was  the  OPO  crystal  in  the 
OPO-DFM  system  presented  in  Chap.  4. 


Temp. 
BW  (°  C) 

Pump 
Accept. 
BW  (nm) 

Spectral 
BW  (nm) 

Pump 

Angle 

Accept. 

BW 

(x,  y)  (mrad) 

Pump 

Angle 

Accept. 

BW 

(x,z)  (mrad) 

16.6 

1.0 

4.8 

83 

93 

Table  2.2:  Acceptance  bandwidths  for  13  mm  PPLN  OPO  with  the  following  parameters: 
operating  temperature,  25°  C,  grating  period  29.75  fi m,  pump  wavelength  1.064  pm,  signal 
wavelength  1.51  pm,  idler  wavelength  3.5  pm,  interaction  e  — >■  e  +  e,  nonlinear  coefficient 
dxi- 


2.3  Photorefractive  effect  in  material  with  peri¬ 
odic  % structure 

In  Section  2.1.3  we  mentioned  that  there  has  been  experimental  evidence  that  the 
photorefractive  (PR)  effect  in  PPLN  seems  to  be  mitigated  as  compared  to  bulk 
LiNbC>3  [73,80].  Since  high  power  nonlinear  device  operation  is  affected  by  the  PR 
effect,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  better  results  with  PPLN  over 
a  bulk  crystal. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  PR  effect  is  a  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  a  material. 
When  light  is  incident  on  lithium  niobate,  a  space  charge  field  Esc  is  generated.  The 
linear  electro-optic  effect  [81]  then  makes  use  of  this  field  to  cause  an  index  change. 
This  change  is  mathematically  given  by, 
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(2.31) 


An  —  2n  r ^ sc 

where  n  is  the  refractive  index  and  r  is  the  applicable  linear  electro-optic  coefficient. 
We  now  qualitatively  compare  what  happens  in  unpoled  and  poled  lithium  niobate 
when  it  is  irradiated  by  a  Gaussian  beam.  For  both  poled  and  unpoled  crystals,  the 
space  charge  field  in  lithium  niobate  is  mainly  due  to  the  photovoltaic  effect.  The 
photovoltaic  effect  is  generation  of  a  current  jpv  by  the  excitation  of  photoelectrons 
into  a  charge  transfer  band  with  a  preferential  velocity  along  the  polar  axis,  c.  For 
the  usual  configuration  of  PPLN  where  the  d33  coefficient  is  used  in  an  e  4  e  +  e 
interaction  the  photovoltaic  effect  can  be  modeled  as  jpv  =  pic,  where  I  is  the 
incident  light  irradiance  and  p  is  the  Glass  photovoltaic  constant  [82].  This  current 
is  the  movement  of  charge  carriers  to  the  periphery  of  the  light  beam  where  they  are 
then  retrapped  causing  the  space  charge  field. 

In  unpoled  lithium  niobate,  the  polar  axis  is  in  one  direction  throughout  the 
crystal  and  the  space  charge  field  Esc  is  purely  transverse  (see  Fig.  2.10(a)).  In  PPLN 
the  polar  axis  direction  periodically  alternates  with  each  ferroelectric  domain.  This 
means  the  photovoltaic  current  direction  alternates  as  well.  The  space  charge  density 
gradient  and  space  charge  field  in  each  ferroelectric  region  are  now  reduced  since 
charge  is  now  able  to  flow  in  the  longitudinal  direction  due  to  the  longitudinal  fields 
caused  by  the  alternating  transverse  field  directions  (see  Fig.  2.10(b)).  This  physically 
is  the  main  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  index  change  for  poled  crystals. 

Taya,  et  al.  developed  a  theory  of  the  steady-state  photorefractive  index  per¬ 
turbations  in  PPLN  caused  by  incident  light  [83].  Here  we  outline  their  analysis.  The 
constitutive  relation  for  the  current  density  j  can  be  written  as, 

j  =  pnEr  +  pic  +  — (2.32) 

Et  is  the  total  space  charge  field,  n  is  the  carrier  density,  T  is  temperature,  kn  is 
the  Boltzmann  constant,  e  is  the  electron  charge  and  p  is  the  mobility.  Note  that  np 
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b)  poled  (side-view) 


Figure  2.10:  Space  charges  in  a)  unpoled  and  b)  poled  lithium  niobate.  c)  is  a  3-d  schematic 
view  of  a  poled  crystal,  c  is  the  optical  axis. 

is  proportional  to  the  photoconductivity  of  the  material.  In  steady  state  the  current 
must  obey  V  •  j  =  0.  For  homogeneously  poled  lithium  niobate,  p  is  a  constant  and 
the  divergence  of  Eq.  (2.32)  is  directly  integrated  to  give  the  space  charge  field, 

Et  =  -  —  {pic  -  jb)  +  — ^ Vn  (2.33) 

np  en 

where  jb  is  a  current  density  given  by  the  boundary  conditions.  The  first  term  on 
the  right  hand  side  is  the  due  to  the  photovoltaic  effect  and  the  last  term  on  the 
right  is  due  to  diffusion.  Experimental  setups  in  our  lab  have  open-circuit  boundary 
conditions  and  jb  =  0. 
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For  low  irradiances  the  carrier  density  is  given  by  n  =  seI  +  rid,  where  n,d  is 
the  dark  density  and  se  is  a  constant  which  depends  upon  material  properties.  We 
can  then  write  for  the  transverse  field, 

^(0^«.t4(()'w)  <2-34) 

Epv  =  —pb/se/J,  is  the  photovoltaic  field,  Id  =  rid/ se  is  the  dark  intensity,  70  the  peak 
irradiance  and  I  the  normalized  irradiance.  Pb  is  a  constant  that  is  equal  to  the  bulk 
value  of  the  Glass  coefficient.  Here  the  diffusion  part  of  the  space  charge  field  has 
been  neglected  since  it  is  several  orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  photovoltaic 
field. 

For  a  QPM  material  such  as  PPLN,  integration  of  Eq.  (2.32)  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  because  of  the  longitudinal  dependence  of  the  Glass  photovoltaic  coefficient 
p  =  p{z).  Thus  a  Fourier  analysis  is  performed  where  the  Glass  coefficient  is  ex¬ 
panded  in  a  Fourier  cosine  series  with  Km  =  mKg  as  the  expansion  vectors  and  am  as 
the  expansion  coefficients.  Here  m  is  an  integer  and  Kg  is  the  PPLN  grating  vector. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  working  with  the  electric-field,  they  use  the  scalar  potential 
cj)  where  Et  =  V</>  and  obeys  the  equation, 

V  •  (npV<f>)  =  c  ■  V(pl)  (2.35) 


(Again  the  diffusion  field  has  been  neglected.)  Expanding  the  potential  in  a  Fourier 
cosine  series,  and  using  some  simple  assumptions  they  could  then  relate  indepen¬ 
dently  each  Fourier  component  of  the  potential  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  Fourier 


component  of  the  Glass  coefficient.  Doing  this  they  determined  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  components  of  the  space  charge  field  in  PPLN.  They  are  given  by, 

Sm^f)  (2'36) 

E*’m  “  Bp”(C’ T'  +  W  d<K‘ 0  (2’37) 

Note  that  due  to  the  ability  for  space  charge  to  move  longitudinally  in  response 
to  the  longitudinal  field,  the  transverse  field  (and  hence  index  change)  in  PPLN  is 


(2.36) 

(2.37) 
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reduced  by  a  factor  of  (Km w)2  compared  to  the  unpoled  case,  w  is  the  laser  waist 
size.  These  results  where  derived  with  a  duty  cycle  of  50%  which  is  the  ideal  case. 
If  there  is  even  a  small  deviation  from  the  50%  duty  cycle,  the  reduction  predicted 
for  the  ideal  case  can  be  strongly  reduced.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  for  duty  cycles 
other  than  50%,  the  Fourier  expansions  give  dc  (m  =  0)  components  of  the  Glass 
coefficient  and  hence,  the  space  charge  field.  This  dc  space  charge  field  is  not  affected 
by  the  (Km w)~2  factor  that  the  ac  components  (m  /  0)  are,  so  that  the  dc  component 
of  the  field  can  be  larger  than  the  ac  components. 

Their  result  makes  physical  sense  in  that  the  reduction  factor  becomes  smaller 
as  the  grating  period  increases.  A  typical  grating  period  of  around  20  jum  and  laser 
waist  size  of  100  /xm  predicts  reductions  of  about  1000  in  the  refractive  index  change. 

We  now  use  Taya’s  model  to  obtain  numerical  results  that  predict  the  PR 
refractive  index  change  in  unpoled  lithium  niobate  at  room  temperature.  Numerical 
results  can  be  benchmarked  against  reported  results  in  the  literature  for  the  index 
change. 

The  dependence  of  the  carrier  density  on  physical  properties  of  the  material  can 
be  determined  by  solving  a  set  of  equations  for  the  electron  density  ne-  which  include 
rate  and  current  equations  for  electrons,  equation  of  continuity,  Poisson’s  equation, 
and  an  equation  for  the  total  number  of  dopants  in  the  material  participating  in  the 
photorefractive  process.  These  equation  are  commonly  referred  to  as  Kukhtarev’s 
equations  [84].  These  equations  depend  on  I  the  light  irradiance,  No,  the  total 
number  density  of  dopants  responsible  for  the  photorefractive  effect,  Na  ,  the  number 
density  of  negative  ions  that  compensate  for  the  charge  related  to  the  acceptor  sites  in 
the  dark,  as  well  as  7,  s,  and  (3  which  are  the  recombination  coefficient,  cross  section 
of  photoionization  and  dark  generation  rate  respectively.  Linearizing  the  equations 
we  find  that  to  lowest  order  the  carrier  density  is  given  by, 

(si  +  P)(Nd  —  Na) 

n’~  ~ - N^i -  (2'38) 

where  we  have  made  the  assumption  that  ne  «  Na  and  (No  —  Na).  This  is  a  good 
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approximation  for  lithium  niobate  at  irradiances  <1.7  kW/m2  since  typical  carrier 
densities  for  this  irradiance  are  <  1021  m-3.  Typical  values  of  NA  and  (Np  —  NA) 
are  1023  —  1025  m-3.  Eq.  (2.38)  gives  formulas  for  se  and  nd  in  terms  of  material 
properties  and  are  given  by, 


Sp.  — 


nd  = 


s{ND  -  Na) 
Na'y 

P{Nd  -  Na) 
Naj 


(2.39) 

(2.40) 


Plugging  Eqs.  (2.39,2.40)  into  Eqs.  (2.31,2.37,2.38)  for  for  the  periodically  poled  case 
and  Eqs.  (2.31,2.34)  for  the  homogeneous  case  we  are  able  to  predict  refractive  index 
changes  due  to  the  PR  effect  in  homogeneously  poled  and  periodically  poled  lithium 
niobate.  Figure  2.11  shows  the  refractive  index  changes  for  20  mW  of  incident  light 
focused  into  a  50  fj,m  waist  size.  The  peak  refractive  index  change  of  ~  5  x  10“3  at 
20°  C  for  the  homogeneously  poled  crystal  agrees  well  with  published  data  for  steady 
state  changes  [69]. 


normalized  distance  from  beam  center 


Figure  2.11:  Theoretical  refractive  index  changes  due  to  photorefractive  effect  in  lithium 
niobate  for  a  homogeneous  crystal.  Crystal  are  at  room  temperature.  Cross  section  of  beam 
used  in  calculation  was  Gaussian  and  x-axis  is  normalized  to  the  waist. 
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2.3.1  Alternative  QPM  materials 

The  use  of  PPLN  in  high  average-power  devices  may  be  limited  due  to  the  photore- 
fractive  effect.  Because  of  this,  it  is  important  to  identify  possible  methods  using 
QPM  materials  to  push  to  high  average-powers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  PR  effect 
can  be  erased  in  real  time  by  heating  the  crystal  [69].  Published  results  show  that 
by  heating  the  crystal  to  170°  C  there  is  no  distortion  of  an  incident  light  beam.  We 
have  observed  in  the  work  performed  here  that  heating  of  the  PPLN  crystals  does 
indeed  prevent  PR  damage.  Experimental  results  were  plotted  in  Fig.  2.5. 

Another  way  to  push  to  higher  average  power  is  to  use  nonlinear  materials 
which  are  more  resistant  to  the  PR  effect.  A  good  candidate  would  be  MgO  doped 
LiNbOa.  It  has  been  reported  that  LiNbOa  doped  with  concentrations  of  MgO  above 
4.6%  can  sustain  incident  cw  power  levels  of  radiation  100  times  that  of  LiNbOa 
at  room  temperature  without  photorefractive  damage  [73,80].  The  reason  for  this 
enhanced  resistance  is  due  to  the  100  fold  increase  in  photoconductivity.  We  can 
see  from  Eq.  (2.31)  that  as  the  photoconductivity  increases,  the  transverse  field 
decreases,  and  hence  so  does  the  change  in  refractive  index  of  the  material.  Recently, 
bulk  MgO  doped  LiNb03  crystals  have  been  poled  using  a  corona  discharge  method, 
producing  grating  periods  as  short  as  4.75  /im  [49].  The  samples  were  successfully 
used  in  intracavity  frequency  doubling  of  a  diode  pumped  946-nm  Nd:YAG  laser. 

Finally  we  should  mention  that  use  of  materials  not  susceptible  to  the  PR  effect 
would  be  ideal.  There  are  a  few  materials  such  as  KTP  [62]  and  it’s  isomorphs  [85] 
and  GaAs  [86]  that  have  been  engineered  for  quasi-phasematched  interactions  and 
research  is  currently  being  conducted.  For  example,  bulk  GaAs  that  can  be  QPM  [86] 
has  been  produced  by  diffusion  bonding  GaAs  wafers  with  alternating  directions  of 
the  c  axis  to  create  a  crystal  with  a  periodic  grating.  With  GaAs  there  is  also  the 
added  benefit  of  the  large  nonlinear  coefficient:  di4  of  GaAs  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  d33  of  LiNbOa  [87]  and  transparency  range  out  to  16  fim  [88].  A  drawback  of 
GaAs,  depending  on  the  application,  is  that  it  is  not  good  in  the  visible. 
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Chapter  3 


Synchronously  pumped  optical 
parametric  oscillator  using 
periodically  poled  LiNbC>3 


3.1  Introduction 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  optical  parametric  oscillator  (OPO)  is  a  relatively  ef¬ 
ficient  source  of  tunable  mid-infrared  radiation.  We  also  covered  the  advantages  of 
using  PPLN  crystals  and  QPM  techniques  for  the  nonlinear  interaction.  Specifically, 
PPLN  eliminates  many  of  the  problems  associated  with  conventional  birefringent 
phasematching  such  as  low  nonlinear  coefficients  and  spatial  walk-off.  Thus,  we  have 
chosen  to  use  PPLN  for  both  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  in  our  OPO-DFM 
device. 

A  good  understanding  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  can  start  with  a  thorough 
characterization  and  understanding  of  the  OPO  without  intracavity  DFM.  We  can 
consider  the  OPO  to  form  a  baseline  operating  parameter  regime  for  the  OPO-DFM 
device.  Thus,  in  this  chapter  the  characterization  of  a  synchronously  pumped  optical 
parametric  oscillator  with  PPLN  will  be  discussed.  Theoretical,  computational  and 


experimental  results  are  presented.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  temporal 
and  spatial  characteristics  of  the  transmitted  pump  pulses  including  the  behavior 
of  back-conversion.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  predicted  to 
mitigate  back-conversion  effects.  In  fact,  plane-wave  analysis  predicts  complete  pump 
depletion  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensities.  The  plane-wave 
theory  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  discussed  in  Chap.  4 

3.2  Coupled  wave  equations 

The  plane-wave  equations  for  three-wave  mixing  were  already  introduced  in  Chap.  2. 
In  the  following  two  Sections  we  derive  these  equations  in  detail.  A  thorough  deriva¬ 
tion  is  important  so  that  when  we  begin  to  make  approximations  in  the  theoretical 
models  we  understand  what  limitations  these  place  on  the  validity  of  the  models. 

3.2.1  Nonlinear  polarization 

The  strength  of  the  second-order  nonlinear  interaction  of  light  beams  is  characterized 

— * 

by  the  second-order  nonlinear  polarization  P.  In  general  we  can  write  for  the  nonlinear 
polarization, 

P(f,  t )  =  p(r,  t)*#*-**”*  +  c.c.  =  p[un)e~iWnt  +  c.c.  (3.1) 

were  p(r,t )  is  a  slowly  varying  envelop.  We  now  define  cartesian  components  of 
the  second-order  susceptibity  tensor  \ijk  as  the  constants  of  proportionality  in  the 
equation 

3  3 

Pi{u  n  +  Wm)  =  60  ^m)Ej(u)n,  i^rn)-  (3.2) 

j= 1  k=  1  ( nm ) 

Here  the  subscripts  i,  j,  and  k  all  run  from  one  to  three.  The  notation  (nm)  means 
to  perform  summation  over  n  and  m  such  that  the  sum  con  +  u>m  is  held  fixed.  Thus 
the  nonlinear  susceptibility  tensor  has  27  components.  Ej(ujq)  is  the  j th  component 
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of  the  field  at  the  frequency  of  the  argument  uq  and  e0  is  the  permittivity  of  free 
space.  In  general,  experimentalists  use  the  nonlinear  coefficient  d  rather  than  the 
second-order  susceptibility  to  characterize  a  given  interaction.  In  this  work  we  use 
the  nonlinear  coefficient.  There  is  some  ambiguity  to  the  relationship  between  the 
nonlinear  susceptibility  and  the  nonlinear  coefficient  [24].  We  use  the  relationship, 

dijk  =  (3-3) 

Very  often  in  nonlinear  optics  the  nonlinear  coefficient  is  taken  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  frequencies  of  the  interaction.  This  approximation  is  very  good  when  the 
frequencies  of  interest  are  in  the  transmission  range  of  the  material.  Thus  one  is  free 
to  permute  any  two  indices  of  the  nonlinear  coefficient.  This  is  referred  to  as  Klein- 
man’s  symmetry.  [89]  Because  of  the  overall  permutation  symmetry  of  the  nonlinear 
coefficient,  one  is  able  to  introduce  a  condensed  notation  so  that  the  components 
of  the  coefficient  are  described  by  two  subscripts  rather  than  three.  The  condensed 
notation  is  given  in  Table  3.1. 


5* 

’TS 

II 

dijk  in  condensed 
notation 

dm 

d%  l 

di22 

di2 

di  33 

diz 

dm 

da 

di  13 

dm 

dm 

dm 

Table  3.1:  Condensed  notation  for  nonlinear  coefficient  when  Kleinman’s  symmetry  con¬ 
jecture  is  applicable. 


For  a  given  experimental  geometry  an  effective  nonlinear  coefficient  for  the 
nonlinear  interaction  can  be  determined.  For  example,  suppose  we  have  LiNbC>3  as 
the  crystal  and  two  linearly  polarized  plane  waves  traveling  in  the  crystal  at  an  angle 
9  to  the  optic  axis.  Further,  we  take  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axis  and  the 
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propagation  direction  of  the  rays  to  make  an  angle  $  with  the  z-axis.  We  then  find, 

deff  =  d3i  sin(0)  —  d2 2  cos (6)  sin(3 (j>)  (3.4) 

for  Type  I  phasematching.  More  specifically  for  our  experiment,  where  the  three 
interacting  waves  are  extraordinary,  we  find  that  deff  =  d33.  Recalling  the  discussion 
of  quasi-phasematching  in  Sec.  2.2,  the  nonlinear  coefficient  then  seen  by  the  waves 
for  first  order  QPM  is  given  by  dg  =  deff2/n. 


3.2.2  Derivation  of  coupled- wave  equations 

The  derivation  of  the  wave  equations  starts  with  Maxwell’s  equations.  (Of  course  no 
optics  dissertation  would  be  complete  without  referencing  these  equations.) 

Vxi?  =  -f  (3.5) 

V-Z)  =  0  VB  =  0  (3.6) 


In  addition  to  these  we  also  have  the  constitutive  relations, 


D  =  caeE  +  P 

(3.7) 

B  =  HoH 

(3.8) 

The  linear  polarization  is  contained  in  e  so  that  P  contains  only  the  nonlinear  polar¬ 
ization  terms.  Now  taking  the  waves  to  be  plane- waves  traveling  in  the  ^-direction 
(and  thus,  neglecting  diffraction)  we  find, 


d2E 


dE 


d2E  d2P 

—  //q 


dz2  dt  ** °e°e  dt 2  ^  dt 2 

Using  the  slowly  varying  envelope  approximation  (SVEA)  [90]  we  find, 


Id  .  Dl  d2 

+  vgi  dt+  ai  Jr%  2oqc  dt 2 
Do  d2 


(— 

\dz 

fd_  i_d_ 

Vg2  dt 

fd_  J_ 

+  Vg3 


+  ck2  +  i" 


Ei(z,t)  =  ^deffE*2E3eiAkz, 


uo. 


a**  »,*&*>-&*&** 

I + °3 + ^  t] = h?d‘>>EiE* 


iAkz 


iAkz 


(3.9) 


(3.10) 

(3.11) 

(3.12) 
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Here  Ej(z,t )  is  the  electric  field  envelope  of  the  jth  wave,  ctj  is  the  loss  of  the  jth 
wave  given  by  \/2p,0ac/n,j  and  a  is  the  crystal  conductivity.  vgj  and  Dj  are  the  group 
velocity  and  dimensionless  dispersion  constant  respectively  for  the  jth  wave.  Finally, 
A k  is  the  phase  mismatch  of  the  three  interacting  waves  evaluated  at  the  carrier 
frequencies. 


J93 


Di 


(3.13) 

(3.14) 


When  we  employ  the  coordinate  transformation  £  =  z  and  r  =  t  —  [z/vg 3) 
Eqs.  (3.10-3.12)  become, 


( 

( 


d 

d( 

d_ 

d( 


+ 


+ 


g 13  d 
L  dr 
ST23  d 
L  dr 


.  Di  d2  \ 

+ai+i2 zrca^r1 

Di  S1  \  „ 

+“2+,2 


l  a  ^  ^ .  £>3  a2 

(ac+“3  +  ‘2^5^ 


) 


e3 


(3.15) 

(3.16) 

(3.17) 

where  6Tjk  =  L(l/vgj  —  l/vgk)  is  the  walk-off  time.  This  is  the  amount  of  time  by 
which  two  pulses  at  central  frequencies  uij  and  uij  are  separated  from  each  other  after 
traveling  through  a  crystal  of  length  L. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  some  of  the  approximations  we  make 
when  we  write  the  simplified  Eqs.  (2.10).  Specifically,  we  neglect  any  loss,  GVD  and 
GVM  of  the  waves.  Furthermore,  we  assume  that  Kleinman’s  symmetry  is  in  effect. 
When  we  do  this,  we  get  Eqs.  (2.10)  with  A k  — »  A and  deff  — >  d,Q. 

If  we  write  the  complex-field  amplitudes  Ej,  j  =  1,  2,  3  in  terms  of  real 
amplitudes  pj  and  phases  <f>j  according  to  Ej  =  (ojj/njY^pjex p(i<f>j)  Eqs.  (3.15-3.17) 
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become  (neglecting  GVD,  GVM,  and  loss) 

dpi 


d( 


=  — /cp2P3sin(0), 


where  9  =  Ak(  +  ^3  —  $2  —  <j>i  and 


dp2  .  (a\ 

—  =  —npipz  sm(0), 

dp3  .  fn\ 

—  =  Kpip2sm{9), 

d( 

—  =  Ak(  —  -  — 


V  P3 


Pi 


PipA 

P2  / 


(3.18) 

(3.19) 

(3.20) 

(3.21) 


«  = 


_  de//  /  CJ3CJ2^1  y/2 
\n3n2ni  / 


(3.22) 


Solutions  to  Eqs.  (3.18-3.21)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Jacobi-elliptic  func¬ 
tions  [33, 91]  and  Manley-Rowe  constants.  In  the  work  that  follows,  the  notation  and 
properties  of  elliptic  integrals  and  Jacobi-elliptic  functions  are  taken  from  Handbook 
of  Mathematical  Functions.  [92] 


3.2.3  OPO  solutions  to  simplified  coupled-wave  equations 

To  this  point  in  this  chapter  we  have  been  general  and  the  analysis  can  refer  to 
any  three-wave  mixing  process.  Now  we  become  more  specific,  looking  at  an  optical 
parametric  process  and  developing  solutions  to  the  simplified  coupled  wave  equations 
(Eqs.  (3.18-3.21))  with  3  — >  p,  2  — >  i,  and  1  — >  s.  Once  again  the  subscripts  p,  i, 
and  s  refer  to  the  pump,  idler  and  signal  waves.  The  Manley-Rowe  constants  for  the 
OPO  are 

c,  =  +  (3.23) 

Ci  =  +  (3.24) 

In  general  the  solutions  for  the  OPO  equations  are  written  in  terms  of  a  cubic  equa¬ 
tion.  However,  when  one  of  the  three  fields  in  the  interaction  is  zero  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  crystal  (as  is  the  case  for  an  SRO,  which  is  of  current  interest 
to  us,  since  we  have  a  singly  resonant  cavity)  this  cubic  equation  reduces  to  the 
quadratic  equation 

C(C  -  Cs)  -  )  (C  -  Ci )  =  0.  (3.25) 

Let  C  =  C>  and  C  =  CK  be  the  larger  and  smaller  of  the  roots  of  Eq.  (3.25).  These 
are  ordered  according  to  0  <  C<  <  Ci  <  Cs  <  C>  and  C>  is  positive  unless  A k  =  0. 
The  solution  for  the  pump  field  is 

pH 0  =  C<  +  (Ci  -  C<)sn2(Z|m),  (3.26) 

where  Z  =  K  -  <JC>  -  C</c|<l,  K  =K(ro),  and  m  =  (C,  -  C<)/(C>  -  C<).  The 
function  K(m)  is  the  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind.  [92]  At  the  end  of 
the  crystal  (  =  L.  The  solutions  for  the  signal  and  idler  fields  can  be  found  from 
Eq.  (3.26)  and  the  Manley-Rowe  constants  Eqs.  (3.23,3.24).  Note  that  it  is  impossible 
to  completely  deplete  the  pump  field  when  Ak  ^  0  and  that  when  Ak  =  0  we  have 
CK  =  0,  C>  —  Cs,  and  m  —  C{/Cs. 

Solutions  to  a  given  system  can  now  be  calculated  using  an  iterative  process. 
A  small  amount  of  signal  radiation  which  is  represented  physically  by  parametric 
fluorescence  [93]  is  necessary  to  begin  the  process.  This  small  seed  signal  plus  the 
incident  pump  intensity  are  used  as  inputs  into  the  crystal.  The  idler,  signal  and 
pump  radiation  out  of  the  crystal  are  determined  from  Eq.  (3.26)  and  the  Manley- 
Rowe  equations.  After  the  appropriate  signal  loss  due  to  outcoupling,  scattering 
and  absorption,  the  signal  is  used  as  a  new  input  to  the  crystal  for  the  next  pass. 
Figure  3.1(a)  shows  the  transmitted  pump  power  and  pump  depletion  versus  input 
power  for  the  two  cases  Ak  =  0  and  Ak  —  0.5.  For  the  case  AA;  =  0  there  is  complete 
pump  depletion.  Figure  3.1(b)  plots  the  signal  power  versus  average  incident  pump 
power.  We  plot  the  signal  power  in  arbitrary  units  since  the  actual  value  is  relatively 
sensitive  to  the  outcoupling  value  that  is  chosen.  All  of  the  parameters  for  the  two 
cases  Ak  =  0  and  Ak  ^  0,  except  the  loss,  used  to  generate  the  plots  were  chosen 
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(a)  Transmitted  pump  power  and 
pump  depletion  for  an  0P0  as  a 
function  of  incident  pump. 


incident  pump  power  [W] 


(b)  Signal  power  as  a  function  of 
incident  pump  power. 


Figure  3.1:  Plane- wave  theoretical  results  for  transmitted  pump  power  and  signal  power  as 
a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  Two  cases  are  shown:  A k  =  0  and  A k  —  0.5.  The  curves 
are  calculated  for  the  following  parameters:  1.064  pm  Nd:YAG  pump,  modelocked  at  76 
MHz,  producing  100  psec  pulses,  and  focused  to  120  pm  waist;  1.51  pm  signal  wavelength; 
13  mm  long  PPLN  crystal.  The  loss  of  the  system  for  each  of  the  two  cases  was  chosen 
independently  such  that  the  thresholds  were  equal  and  approximately  the  same  as  what  is 
observed  experimentally.  The  incident  pump  power  shown  is  the  average  power. 

to  be  equivalent  to  those  in  the  actual  OPO  that  was  studied.  The  loss  for  each  of 
the  two  cases  was  varied  so  that  thresholds  for  both  cases  were  equal  and  the  same 
to  what  was  experimentally  observed.  The  loss  needed  theoretically  to  match  the 
experimental  results  was  15%  and  10%  for  the  phasematched  and  non-phasematched 
cases  respectively.  These  losses  are  higher  than  the  estimated  experimental  loss  of 
5%.  As  expected,  for  equal  losses  we  found  that  the  threshold  for  the  case  with  phase 
mismatch  is  greater  than  when  there  is  perfect  phasematching. 
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3.2.4  Self  consistent  OPO  solutions  to  complete  coupled  plane 


Wave  Equations 


It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  self-consistent  pulsed  solutions  for  Eqs.  (3.15-3.17)  which 
take  into  account  GVD  and  GVM  for  a  synchronously  pumped  system.  The  the¬ 
ory  has  been  presented  by  Cheung  [41]  and  here  we  briefly  outline  their  analysis. 
Repetitively  pulsed  laser  systems  are  governed  by  the  equation  [94-96] 


G(t)-m  +  6T±  +  [ 


Ex(t)  =  0 


(3.27) 


which  describes  the  intensity  profile  of  the  pulses  in  the  steady  state.  For  the  OPO, 
Ei(t)  is  the  intracavity  signal  pulse.  G(t)  and  Li(t)  represent  the  total  round-trip  field 
gain  and  loss  respectively.  The  cavity-detuning  time  is  given  by,  ST  =  T—Tr  where  T 
is  the  repetition  time  period  of  pump  pulses  and  TR  is  the  round-trip  propagation  time 
of  the  signal  radiation  in  the  cavity.  The  cavity  bandwidth  is  coc  and  is  determined 
by  frequency  dependent  components  of  the  cavity. 

Cheung  takes  the  loss  Li  to  be  Lt  =  aLc  —  \n\/R  with  R  the  total  reflectance 
of  the  cavity  mirrors,  Lc  the  total  cavity  length,  and  a  the  distributed  cavity  loss 
due  to  other  losses  in  the  cavity  such  as  scattering  and  absorption.  The  gain  G(t)  is 
approximated  by  expanding  in  the  longitudinal  spatial  coordinate  the  exact  solution 
of  Eq.  (3.18)  for  the  signal.  This  approximation  requires  that  the  change  in  the 
signal  through  the  gain  process  is  small,  which  is  usually  well  satisfied  when  the 
OPO  is  operating  at  steady  state.  This  expansion  provides  a  temporally  dependent 
gain  coefficient  which  includes  the  following  effects:  dominant  gain,  effect  of  pump 
depletion  on  gain,  phase  mismatch  reduction  of  the  gain  and  the  evolution  of  the 
phase  difference  6  on  the  gain. 

To  include  the  effects  of  GVM  the  parameters  STjk  in  Eqs.  (3.15,3.16)  are 
treated  as  perturbations  to  the  exact  solutions  and  appropriate  expansions  are  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  this  mismatch.  This  introduces  two  effects,  one  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pump  and  signal  pulses  see  different  round-trip  cavity  times 
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due  to  GVM.  The  second  effect  describes  the  effect  on  gain  due  to  the  signal  pulse’s 
temporal  walk  through  the  pump  pulse. 

GVD  effects  cause  the  pulses  to  temporally  broaden  or  shorten  as  they  travel 
through  the  nonlinear  crystal.  GVD  effects  are  treated  as  perturbations  similar  to 
the  GVM  effects.  Dispersion  of  the  pump  and  idler  is  neglected,  since  it  affects  the 
signal  pulse  only  through  higher-order  effects  on  the  signal.  Cheung  finds  that  GVD 
introduces  one  more  term  into  the  gain  which  only  modifies  the  phase  of  the  signal 
pulse. 


Thus,  Cheung  was  able  to  write  for  Eq.  (3.27)  for  an  OPO 

g(t)-L,-S(t )  +  3A(i,2a/i'(*)^2  +  _  ‘D'L‘dt> 

-  6T^7t-2ST4t  +  STjiE'{t)=0 

where  a  is  a  nonlinear  parametric  coefficient  given  by 

167 


„  _  ±u/l  “sUjWpj  2  r  2 

a  U  U.U  fJa  aeffLl  > 

r\jg  A/j  r\jp  L, 

STn(t )  is  a  time- varying  dephasing  time  shift 

mt)  =  -  l  2alp(t)  +  } 

g(t)  is  the  primary  gain  process, 

g(t)  =  alp(t)  +  ^-a2Ip(t), 


+  -aJp(f)6T13, 


(3.28) 


(3.29) 


(3.30) 


(3.31) 


and  S(t)  describes  the  effect  of  gain  saturation  due  to  the  depletion  of  the  pump 
pulse, 


S(t)  = 


2  a2up 
3U?g 


Ip{t)Il(t). 


(3.32) 


Results  presented  in  this  thesis  are  found  by  solving  Eq.  (3.34)  below  numeri¬ 
cally  using  a  finite  difference  method.  For  the  pump  source  we  use  a  Gaussian  pulse 
shape 

Ip(t)  =  Ipoex  p  ^-41n2-^^ .  (3.33) 
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In  order  to  perform  the  numerical  calculations  it  is  useful  to  use  normalized 
variables  for  the  intensity,  time,  and  frequency  parameters  to  I0  =  1/a,  T0  =  Stp ,  and 
il0  =  1  /Stp  respectively.  Normalized  parameters  axe  written  with  a  caret  (A  ).  Then 
Eq.  (3.28)  becomes 


4© +!$<*)  - 


2  u. 
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3A  ul^'dP 


ui£  dt2  dt  dt 

Here  6Teff  =  -2 6T13  +  ST. 

The  output  signal,  idler  and  pump  pulses  are  given  by 


Ei(i)  =  0.  (3.34) 
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(3.35) 

(3.36) 

(3.37) 


In  Eq.  (3.35)  R0  is  the  reflectance  of  the  outcoupler  for  the  cavity. 

As  a  final  note  for  completeness  we  should  mention  that  Cheung  has  also 
published  a  theory  based  on  this  self-consistent  approach  for  Gaussian  beams.  [42]  The 
theory  thus  includes  the  effects  of  diffraction  and  walk-off  in  the  nonlinear  interaction. 
It  does  not  provide  solutions  for  the  transverse  spatial  profiles  of  the  beams.  The  OPO 
we  operate  here  is  loosely  focused  such  that  the  Rayleigh  range  to  the  crystal  length 
is  ~  6.  With  this  type  of  focusing  and  with  no  walk-off  since  the  interaction  is  non- 
critically  phasematched,  the  differences  between  the  Gaussian  beam  theory  and  the 
plane- wave  theory  are  not  large.  In  other  words  the  effects  of  diffraction  are  small  for 
a  loosely  focused  system  and  the  use  of  the  plane-wave  theory  is  sufficient. 
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3.3  Amplitude  fluctuations  of  singly  and  doubly 


resonant  OPO’s 

There  is  a  need  to  understand  power  characteristics  of  doubly  and  singly  resonant 
OPOs  and  the  underlying  dominant  physical  reasons  for  these  characteristics.  We 
have  seen  amplitude  fluctuations  and  we  want  to  determine  if  these  instabilities  are 
due  to  doubly  resonant  problems.  The  doubly  to  singly  resonant  transition  has  been 
studied  in  detail  by  Yang  et  al  [22].  Here  we  review  their  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
amplitude  stability  of  OPOs. 


N=5  N=5  N=arb. 


(a)  Change  in  signal  amplitude  for  an 
OPO  as  a  function  of  phase  detuning  for 
several  values  of  Ri- 


number  of  times  above  threshold 

(b)  Maximum  change  in  signal  output 
as  a  function  of  number  of  times  above 
threshold  for  several  values  of  R{. 


Figure  3.2:  Amplitude  stability  of  an  OPO  due  to  doubly  resonant  effects. 


Yang  et  al.  start  with  Eqs.  (3.10-3.12)  and  neglect  the  loss  GVM  and  GVD 
terms.  In  their  analysis  they  assume  that  the  cavity  is  high  Q  at  the  signal  and  thus 
the  signal  field  is  spatially  invariant.  By  assuming  a  constant  signal  field  the  three 
coupled  equations  are  reduced  to  two  coupled  equations  which  leads  to  approximate 
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analytical  solutions  for  the  pump  and  idler  fields.  By  using  the  pump  and  idler 
field  solutions,  they  then  plug  these  into  the  signal-field  derivative  and  integrate  over 
crystal  length  L.  Finally,  self-consistency  is  imposed  on  the  signal  field  leading  to  a 
self-consistency  equation  (Eq.  (6)  in  reference  [22]).  The  real  part  of  this  equation  is 
used  to  determine  the  intracavity  signal-field  intensity.  The  corresponding  round-trip 
signal  phase  shift  is  found  from  the  imaginary  part  of  the  self-consistency  equation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  plot  the  normalized  signal  intensity  as  a  function  of  phase 
detuning,  idler  reflectance  and  number  of  times  above  threshold.  Phase  detuning  has 
been  parameterized  by  Falk  [97]  as 

^fs  +  ^i  =  ty0  +  AkL,  (3.38) 

[npT  +  (Lc  —  L)],  (3.39) 

for  a  ring  cavity.  Here  L  is  the  length  of  the  cavity,  np  is  the  crystal  index  of  refraction 
for  the  pump  wave,  and  Lc  is  the  length  of  the  crystal.  The  round-trip  phase  shifts 
for  the  signal  and  idler  are  given  by  and  'b;  respectively.  Different  values  of 
the  phase  detuning  between  0  and  7r  are  plugged  into  the  self-consistency  equation 
(Eq.  (6)  in  reference  [22]),  together  with  given  values  of  the  signal  reflectance  Rs,  idler 
reflectances  Ri,  and  the  number  of  times  above  threshold  N  with  which  the  OPO  is 
pumped.  The  real  part  of  the  self-consistency  equation  is  calculated  and  is  related  to 
the  intracavity  signal  intensity.  The  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  3.2. 

From  Fig.  3.2(a)  we  see  that  for  a  8%  change  in  the  signal  amplitude  of  the 
OPO,  approximately  one  percent  idler  reflectance  is  needed  when  pumping  five  times 
above  threshold.  If  pumping  only  2  times  above  threshold  the  change  is  -28%.  If 
the  idler  reflectance  is  zero,  the  output  of  the  OPO  is  constant  for  phase  detuning. 
For  Ri  =  25%  the  curve  intersects  the  x-axis  at  0.527T  radians.  Physically  this  means 
the  OPO  can  not  oscillate  when  ip0  >  0.527T  radians.  The  percent  change  is  negative 
for  small  N  due  to  less  efficient  nonlinear  conversion  due  to  phase  mismatch.  It  is 
negative  for  smaller  N  compared  to  larger  N  because  of  back-conversion  effects  of 
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the  pump  wave.  At  higher  N  values  there  is  more  back-conversion  of  the  pump,  and 
hence  less  signal,  when  ip0  =  0  as  compared  to  when  ip0  =  ir  radians. 

Figure  3.2(b)  plots  the  maximum  signal  amplitude  change  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  times  above  the  pumping  threshold  for  two  different  idler  reflectances.  The 
change  in  signal  intensity  is  normalized  to  the  signal  intensity  when  =  0.  As  just 
stated,  for  strong  pumping  the  signal  output  increases  for  increasing  ip0  because  back- 
conversion  of  the  pump  is  mitigated.  The  change  in  signal  intensity  goes  to  -100%  for 
values  of  N  greater  than  one.  (In  other  words  the  OPO  stops  oscillating  for  values  of 
<  7C  radians.)  This  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  3.1(a)  where  the  OPO  stops  oscillating 
for  ip0  >  0.527T  radians  when  Ri  =  25%  and  N  =  5.  For  pumping  values  up  to  about 
8  times  threshold  we  see  that  the  change  in  signal  intensity  reaches  a  steady-state 
value  for  small  idler  reflectance.  Finally  we  should  note  that  as  the  idler  reflectance 
increases,  the  actual  threshold  pump  irradiance  decreases.  The  threshold  for  a  DRO 
can  be  as  much  as  100  times  lower  than  a  SRO  [21].  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  first  OPO  was  a  doubly  resonant  device  demonstrated  in  1965  [23].  It  was  not 
until  1969  that  the  first  SRO  was  operated  [98]. 

3.4  OPO  cavity  design  and  OPO  characterization 

Given  the  nonlinear  crystal  and  incident  pump  source  to  be  used  for  the  OPO,  we  are 
then  free  to  optimize  the  cavity  and  pumping  geometries  for  best  operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  we  are  able  to  calculate  various  bandwidths  as  discussed  in  Chap.  2.  The 
bandwidth  characteristics  provide  operating  requirements  for  the  OPO.  The  crystal 
was  a  15  mmx20  mm  x  500  /zm  piece  of  PPLN  with  a  room  temperature  grating  pe¬ 
riod  of  29.75  /zm.  The  poled  region  was  13  mm,  leaving  1  mm  of  unpoled  crystal 
between  the  poled  region  and  the  exit  and  entrance  faces  of  the  crystal.  The  pump 
laser  is  a  commercial  mode-locked  Nd:YAG  producing  up  to  18.0  W  of  1.064  /zm  radi¬ 
ation.  The  repetition  rate  is  76  MHz  and  the  pulsewidth  is  100  psec.  With  this  pump 
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and  grating  period,  the  signal  and  idler  radiation  is  near  1.5  and  3.5  yum  respectively 
when  the  OPO  crystal  in  near  room  temperature. 

First  we  examine  the  ideal  pumping  geometry.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
given  to  determining  the  optimum  Gaussian  pump  beam  that  will  transfer  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  to  the  idler  and  signal  beams  for  second  harmonic  generation  [99,100] 
and  parametric  generation.  [101, 102]  In  a  paper  by  Boyd  and  Kleinman  [102]  the 
optimum  geometry  for  the  focusing  of  the  pump  was  characterized  by  a  focusing 
parameter 


(  =  L/b 


(3.40) 


where  b  is  the  confocal  length  of  the  pump  beam 


(3.41) 


They  found  that  the  optimum  focusing  parameter  is  2.84  when  there  is  no  walk-off 
between  the  beams.  We  summarize  in  Table  3.2  the  beam  spot  sizes  at  the  waists 
Wj0,  at  the  entrance  face  of  the  OPO  crystal  Wjc\  (assuming  the  waist  to  be  at  the 
center  of  the  OPO  crystal,  and  at  an  output  mirror  placed  34  cm  from  the  waist  for 
several  focusing  parameters.  Here  j  =  p,  s  or  i  indicates  the  pump  signal,  and  idler 
beams  respectively.  Also  shown  is  the  spot  size  at  the  exit  face  of  the  DFM  crystal 
(assuming  the  waist  to  be  between  the  OPO  and  DFM  crystals).  Since  the  OPO 
is  singly  resonant  for  the  signal  wave,  its  spatial  mode  can  be  controlled.  In  these 
calculations  we  take  the  confocal  parameter  of  the  signal  wave  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  pump  wave  and  calculate  the  corresponding  signal  waist  size.  On  the  other  hand 
the  idler  is  a  free  wave  and  its  mode  will  be  dictated  by  an  interplay  of  the  driving 
polarization  wave.  If  the  interacting  beams  are  Gaussians  the  idler  polarization  wave 
is  thus  dictated  by, 


f  r2\  f  r2  \  f  r2\ 

exp(-^j=expr^;expr^) 


(3.42) 
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Thus,  we  calculate  the  waist  size  of  the  idler  wave  for  two  cases.  In  one  case  the 
idler  waist  is  calculated  assuming  that  the  pump,  signal  and  idler  waves  have  the 
same  confocal  parameter,  b{  =  bs  =  bp  and  in  the  second  case  the  idler  waist  size 
is  calculated  assuming  that  the  idler  waist  will  have  the  same  size  as  the  driving 
polarization  wave  and  thus  b{  7^  bs 
bs  =  bp>  is  deduced  from  Eq.  (3.42), 

Wi0 

y  "jo  1  ^po 

Both  cases  are  shown  in  Table  3.2  and  if  we  consider  the  worst  case  scenario  where 
bp  =  ba  ^  bi  we  are  then  limited  to  focusing  parameters  near  £  =  0.175  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  clipping  of  the  idler  beam  at  the  exit  face  of  the  0.5  mm  thick  DFM  crystal. 


=  bp.  The  idler  waist  for  the  second  case,  bz  ^ 


yj 2  xtp1 

so  po 


...  y 


(3.43) 


Pump 

Signal 

c 

Wpc  1 

WpC2 

ESS 

Wso 

Wsci 

wsc2 

WSm 

5 

23 

115 

5259 

27 

138 

318 

6327 

2.84 

30 

90 

200 

3964 

36 

108 

241 

4769 

1 

50 

71 

128 

2352 

61 

85 

154 

2830 

0.5 

71 

80 

110 

1664 

86 

96 

132 

2003 

0.175 

120 

122 

130 

991 

145 

147 

157 

1193 

Idler 

Idler 

bp 

flQKl 

bs  ^  ^ 

c 

Wio 

Wici 

Wic2 

Wio 

Wicl 

Wic2 

W{  m 

5 

41 

207 

475 

9457 

17 

474 

1106 

22110 

2.84 

54 

162 

360 

7127 

23 

358 

833 

16664 

1 

90 

128 

230 

4230 

39 

215 

496 

9888 

0.5 

128 

143 

197 

2993 

55 

159 

354 

6992 

0.175 

216 

220 

234 

1782 

93 

128 

227 

4138 

Table  3.2:  Waist  sizes  of  interacting  beams  (in  pm)  for  various  focusing  parameters.  Here 
Wj0  is  the  beam  waist  for  the  pump  j  =  p,  signal  j  =  s,  and  the  idler  j  —  i.  The  spot  size 
at  the  exit  face  of  the  OPO  crystal  is  given  by  Wjc\  and  at  the  exit  face  of  the  DFM  crystal 
by  Wjc 2)  j  —  P>  s,  i.  Finally  the  spot  size  of  the  beams  at  a  cavity  mirror  placed  0.35  m 
from  the  waists  is  given  by  Wjm. 


Boyd  and  Kleinman  [102]  determined  the  optimum  focusing  parameter  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  confocal  parameters  of  the  pump,  idler  and  signal  beams  were  equal. 
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This  is  possible  because  they  examined  a  DRO  where  both  the  signal  and  idler  beams 
can  be  controlled  by  the  resonator.  In  a  later  theoretical  paper  it  was  found  that  for 
an  SRO  the  confocal  parameters,  and  hence  focusing  parameters  for  the  pump  and 
signal  beams,  should  not  be  equal  for  lowest  threshold.  [103]  For  example  if  (p  =  1, 
then  it  is  optimal  to  have  Q  =  1-8.  This  difference  becomes  even  larger  for  looser 
focusing.  With  (p  =  0.1  they  predict  that  (s  should  be  0.5. 

Finally  it  is  important  to  operate  the  OPO  well  below  damage  threshold.  There 
are  two  types  of  damage  to  be  concerned  with:  surface  damage  and  self-focusing 
damage.  The  surface  damage  threshold  has  been  measured  and  it  was  found  that 
constant  fluences  of  less  than  2.7  J/cm2  should  be  maintained.  [75]  Thus  we  can  now 
estimate  the  minimum  spot  sizes  of  the  signal  and  pump  at  the  entrance  face  of  the 
crystal.  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  intracavity  signal 
intensity.  If  we  take  80%  pump  depletion  we  know  from  the  Manley-Rowe  equations 
that  a  fraction  of  the  incident  pump  equal  to  0.8 ujp/ujs  goes  into  the  signal.  If  we 
then  assume  a  1%  signal  outcoupling,  we  have  an  intracavity  signal  intensity  that 
is  56  times  greater  than  the  incident  pump  (assuming  the  same  spot  size).  Thus 
the  minimum  spot  size  for  the  signal  is  the  limiting  design  parameter  and  must  be 
>  16  //m.  If  we  wish  to  be  at  least  10  times  below  threshold  this  becomes  52  //m 
and  the  minimum  signal  waist  should  be  no  smaller  than  this  length.  Referring  to 
Table  3.2,  we  note  that  the  signal  waist  is  smaller  than  52  //m  for  (  >  1.  Since  we 
are  limited  to  focusing  parameters  with  C  <  1  due  to  clipping  considerations,  surface 
damage  should  not  be  of  concern  for  this  system. 


Dispersion  constant 

Walk-off  time  (psec) 

8Tps  =  -1.5 

STpi  =  0.06 

N/A 

Table  3.3:  Walk-off  times  and  GVD  constants  for  OPO. 
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Self-focusing  in  a  material  occurs  when  the  intensity  dependent  refractive  in¬ 
dex  and  a  beam  with  a  transverse  intensity  profile  combine  to  form  a  positive  lens. 
Gaussian  beam  self-focusing  damage  has  been  studied  by  Kerr  [104]  and  small-scale 
self-focusing  by  Suydam  [105,106].  Suydam  found  that  small-scale  self  focusing  has 
a  damage  threshold  given  by 


A 0cn  ln(3/5) 


X  10 


-7 


48t r%2  zf  ""  (3'44) 

where  Zf  is  a  focusing  length.  £  is  a  dimensionless  parameter  which  characterizes  small 
spatial  beam  perturbations  in  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  electric  field.  It  varies 
between  0  and  1,  0  indicating  no  perturbation.  The  units  for  the  other  parameters 
in  Eq.  (3.44)  are  CGS.  Plugging  in  the  appropriate  values  for  lithium  niobate,  Zf  = 
10  mm  and  6  =  1,  we  find  that  Id  is  greater  than  the  surface  damage  threshold  and 
thus  is  not  of  concern. 

Acceptance  bandwidth  calculations  are  also  useful.  Calculation  of  acceptance 
bandwidths  was  discussed  in  detail  in  Chap.  2  and  the  results  for  the  OPO  in  this 
section  were  summarized  in  Table  2.2.  In  addition  to  these  values,  we  calculate  the 
group  velocity  mismatch  times  STpj,  j  =  s  and  j  =  i  and  the  group  velocity  dispersion 
constants  Dj,  j  =  p,  s,  and  i  which  were  introduced  in  Section  3.2.2  for  the  OPO. 
Since  the  pump  pulsewidth  is  100  psec,  we  see  that  the  GVM  for  this  OPO  is  relatively 
small.  In  addition  we  can  calculate  that  the  GVD  terms  lead  to  less  than  a  tenth 
of  a  picosecond  pulse  broadening  over  the  length  of  the  crystal  for  the  given  group 
velocity  dispersion  constants  and  in  effect  can  be  ignored. 

Finally  it  is  useful  to  plot  the  signal  wavelength  which  phasematches  for  a 
given  signal  angle  p  with  respect  to  the  pump.  In  Fig.  3.3  we  plot  the  results  for 
three  different  pump  angles  4>  with  respect  to  the  grating  period.  (The  crystal  face 
and  grating  period  are  taken  to  be  perpendicular.)  The  center  line  of  the  each  set  of 
three  lines  is  the  phasematched  results  such  that  A kL  is  zero.  The  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  center  line  are  the  points  at  which  the  phase  mismatch  A  kL  is  equal  to 
±7r  radians.  The  width  of  the  three  lines  in  effect  gives  a  way  to  visualize  the  spectral 
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signal  wavevectors  [deg] 


Figure  3.3:  Signal  wavelength  versus  noncollinear  angle  p.  See  Fig.  2.7(b)  for  wave  vector 
diagram. 

bandwidth  of  the  OPO.  The  figure  also  provides  a  way  to  visualize  the  pump  and 
signal  angular  acceptances.  The  rate  of  change  in  the  signal  wavelength  as  one  moves 
along  a  given  line  is  related  to  the  signal  angular  acceptance.  Moving  vertically  in  the 
^/-direction  for  a  given  signal  angle  p  gives  a  feel  for  the  pump  acceptance  bandwidth 
for  a  given  angle  of  the  signal  with  respect  to  the  pump. 

3.5  Experimental  description 

The  experimental  system  consists  of  essentially  three  components;  the  pump  laser, 
the  OPO  and  the  diagnostics.  A  schematic  of  the  general  experimental  layout  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.4.  We  completely  describe  the  system  so  that  all  relevant  parameters 
are  contained  here  in  a  single  Section. 

The  pump  source  is  a  commercial,  continuous-wave,  mode-locked  Nd:YAG 
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Figure  3.4:  Schematic  of  experimental  set-up  for  OPO. 

laser  operating  at  1.064  /x m  and  producing  nominally  100  psec  FWHM  pulses  in 
a  76  MHz  pulse  train  with  18  W  of  average  power.  Before  injection  into  the  OPO 
cavity  the  pump  laser  is  mechanically  chopped  (CHOP)  at  40  Hz  with  a  96:1  duty 
cycle.  The  peak  intensity  is  controlled  by  a  halfwave  plate  and  polarizing  beamsplit¬ 
ter  (HWPP)  and  monitored  by  a  photodetector  (MD).  In  our  initial  experiments, 
conducted  at  room  temperature,  the  mechanical  chopping  reduces  the  average  power 
of  the  pump  laser  driving  the  OPO  to  ~180  mW,  which,  as  discussed  in  Section  2.1.3, 
has  the  effect  of  postponing  the  onset  of  photorefraction  in  lithium  niobate,  in  our 
case  almost  indefinitely.  The  nonlinear  optical  crystal  is  PPLN  with  the  dimensions 
15  mmx20  mm  x 0.5  mm  and  a  room  temperature  grating  period  of  29.75  /xm.  The 
actual  poled  region  is  circular  in  shape.  There  is  a  section  of  the  circle  that  has  been 
designed  so  that  there  is  a  poled  region  2  mm  wide  with  a  constant  13  mm  length. 
The  entrance  and  exit  faces  of  the  crystal  are  anti-reflection  (AR)  coated  with  a 
broadband  antireflection  coating  and  yields  98%  transmission  at  1.064  /xm  and  from 
97-98%  for  signal  radiation  around  1.5  /xm. 
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The  cavity  consists  of  two  curved  mirrors,  Ml  and  M2,  with  0.75  m  radius  of 
curvature  and  two  flat  mirrors,  M3  and  M4,  which  form  a  tightly  folded  bow-tie  ring 
resonator.  The  cavity  is  in  a  vertical  plane  ~  1  m  long  and  2.5  cm  high  giving  an  ~  1° 
fold  angle.  M4  is  on  a  translation  stage  to  adjust  the  cavity  for  synchronization  of 
cavity  and  pump  pulses.  The  tightly  folded  cavity  allows  M4  to  be  scanned  ±2  mm 
(from  the  signal/pump  beam  overlap  condition)  with  less  than  50  /xm  of  vertical 
translation  of  the  signal  beam.  Ml  is  dielectric  coated  to  be  highly  transmissive  (HT) 
at  the  pump  wavelength.  All  four  mirrors  are  dielectric  coated  to  be  highly  reflective 
from  1.4  /xm  to  1.6  /xm.  The  pump  experiences  Fresnel  reflection  from  mirrors  M2-M4 
while  the  idler  experiences  Fresnel  reflection  from  all  of  the  mirrors  as  well  as  at  the 
crystal  entrance  and  exit  faces.  This  gives  a  maximum  total  round-trip  reflectance 
of  2  x  10~4%  for  the  idler.  With  this  idler  reflectance,  the  analysis  performed  in 
Section  3.3  indicates  that  the  OPO  should  not  exhibit  amplitude  fluctuations  due 
to  doubly  resonant  effects  and  can  be  considered  as  singly  resonant  at  the  signal 
radiation.  The  OPO  cavity  is  designed  to  produce  a  signal  waist  size  of  140  /xm  at 
the  center  of  mirrors  Ml  and  M2.  The  pump  waist  was  measured  to  be  120  /xm 
and  is  mode  matched  using,  external  to  the  cavity,  mode  matching  lenses  (MML). 
Referencing  Table  3.2  we  see  this  corresponds  to  a  focusing  parameter  (  =  0.175.  This 
value  of  C  was  chosen  so  that  we  would  be  sure  to  avoid  any  clipping  of  the  beams  on 
the  crystal  faces  for  OPO  and/or  OPO-DFM  operation.  A  pair  of  intracavity  glass 
plates  mounted  on  rotation  stages  act  as  variable  output  couplers  (OC).  The  two 
plates  were  inserted  such  that  displacement  of  the  signal  beam  due  to  the  refraction 
at  the  glass  surfaces  was  canceled.  Changing  the  angle  of  the  plates  alters  the  Fresnel 
losses  and  thus  the  outcoupling  experienced  by  the  circulating  signal.  The  output 
coupling  can  be  varied  smoothly  from  as  much  as  18%  output  coupling,  when  the 
plates  are  near  normal  incidence,  to  less  than  0.1%  at  Brewster’s  angle.  In  operation 
the  OPO’s  output  is  synchronous  with  the  76  MHz  pulse  train  of  the  pump  laser. 
However,  since  the  injected  pump  power  is  mechanically  chopped,  operation  is  in  the 
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form  of  bursts  of  synchronous  pulses  at  76  MHz  within  the  chopper  window.  The 
chopper  blade  clears  the  incident  pump  beam  in  ~25  fi sec  and  the  chopper  window 
remains  open  for  approximately  250  nsec.  The  OPO  typically  reaches  steady  state  in 
less  than  50  //sec  for  incident  pumping  at  full  power,  after  which  the  output  power 
remains  constant  until  the  chopper  window  closes.  For  lower  pumping  values  the 
build-up  time  to  steady  state  becomes  longer.  Figure  3.5  is  a  typical  plot  of  the 
time  and  spatially  integrated  signal  output  of  the  chopped  OPO  as  monitored  by  an 
oscilloscope  for  several  different  values  of  incident  pumping. 


Figure  3.5:  Signal  output  of  the  chopped  OPO. 

The  rest  of  the  system  comprises  the  diagnostics  which  are  designed  to  si¬ 
multaneously  monitor  the  averaged  incident  pump  power,  transmitted  pump  power 
and  signal  power,  and  the  temporally  and  spatially  resolved  transmitted  pump  or 
signal.  To  monitor  the  averaged  powers  we  use  slow-response,  large-area,  photode¬ 
tectors  to  integrate  over  the  spatial  and  temporal  profiles  of  the  mode-locked  pulses 
from  the  laser  and  OPO:  The  incident  pump  power  is  monitored  with  photodetector 
(IP),  the  signal  power  transmitted  through  high-reflectivity  mirror  M4  is  monitored 
by  photodetector  (SIG)  and  the  residual  pump  power  transmitted  through  the  PPLN 
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crystal,  and  cavity  mirror  M3  is  picked  off  by  a  steering  mirror  (SM)  and  monitored 
by  photodetector  (XP).  For  spatial  and  temporal  resolution  we  use  a  fast- response, 
small-area,  fiber-coupled  photodetector  and  a  series  of  dichroic  filters.  The  input  end 
of  the  fiber  is  positioned  in  the  image  plane  of  an  optical  system  that  images  the 
output  face  of  the  PPLN  OPO  crystal. 

The  0.75  m  concave  mirror  M2  and  an  imaging  lens  (IL)  act  as  a  compound 
optical  system  that  images  the  output  of  the  PPLN  crystal  to  a  plane  where  the 
input  end  of  the  optical  fiber  is  scanned.  The  output  end  of  the  optical  fiber  is 
connected  to  a  fast-response  photodiode  (PD).  The  dichroic  filters  are  mounted  on 
a  motorized  translation  stage  to  allow  computer  controlled  monitoring  of  signal  or 
pump  wavelengths. 

A  boxcar  integrator,  triggered  by  an  auxiliary  laser  diode  (LD)  and  photodiode 
(PD)  is  used  to  measure  the  slow  large-area  photodetector  voltages.  The  integrating 
window  is  30  /isec  long  and  is  positioned  approximately  175  /i sec  from  the  opening 
edge  of  the  chopper  window.  This  is  well  within  the  steady  state  operation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  signal  from  the  fast-response  photodiode  is  sent  to  an  analog  sampling  head. 
The  sampling  head  is  triggered  by  the  38  MHz  signal  that  drives  the  pump-laser’s 
mode  locker.  The  delay  between  the  triggering  and  sampling  of  the  photodiode’s  elec¬ 
trical  signal  is  controlled  by  the  computer  through  an  external  input  of  the  sampling 
head.  The  temporal  resolution  of  the  sampling  head  binning  enables  us  to  resolve 
structure  of  the  order  of  25  psec.  The  output  of  the  sampling  head  is  sent  to  the 
boxcar  triggered  at  the  chopper  frequency.  The  boxcar’s  integrating  window’s  width 
and  delay  can  be  adjusted  within  the  chopper  window,  enabling  one  to  temporally 
resolve  the  transmitted  pump  and  signal  behavior  through  switch-on  to  steady  state. 

The  experiment  is  controlled  by  a  computer  running  commercial  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  software.  The  output  voltages  of  the  integrator  are  sent  to  an  analog  to  digital 
converter  and  are  recorded  by  the  computer. 
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3.6  Computational  and  experimental  results 


We  thoroughly  examined  the  0P0  experimentally  and  computationally  and  present 
the  results  in  the  following  sections.  Computational  and  experimental  results  are 
integrated  in  a  way  to  produce  the  most  complete  picture  possible  of  the  operating 
characteristics  of  the  OPO.  We  investigate  cavity  detuning  effects,  outcoupling  be¬ 
havior,  temperature  tuning  and  temperature  effects,  as  well  as  temporal  and  spatial 
characterization  of  the  signal  and  transmitted  pump  pulses. 


3.6.1  Cavity  detuning  and  lethargy 

To  obtain  optimal  performance  from  the  OPO,  the  signal  and  transmitted  pump 
powers  were  studied  as  a  function  of  desynchronism  (OPO  cavity  length).  In  Fig.  3.6 
we  plot  the  inferred  signal  power  efficiency  as  a  function  of  cavity  length  detuning 
for  a  series  of  incident  average  pump  power  Pip-  By  inferred  signal  power  efficiency, 
we  mean  that  we  take  the  measured  signal  power  and  scale  it  such  that  the  peak  is 
inferred  from  the  relation, 


peak  inferred  signal  power  conversion  efficiency 


(3.45) 


where  Pxp  is  the  minimum  in  the  average  transmitted  pump  power  which  corresponds 
to  the  maximum  signal  efficiency.  Zero  on  the  horizontal  axis  has  been  chosen  to 
correspond  to  the  maximum  signal  efficiency  and  positive  cavity  length  detuning 
corresponds  to  longer  cavity  lengths. 

The  peak  pump  power  is  varied  using  the  half-wave  plate  and  polarizer  beam 
splitter  (HWPP)  combination  between  the  laser  and  OPO  resonator,  while  the  cavity 
length  is  changed  using  an  optically  encoded  motorized  translation  stage  to  change 
the  position  of  M4. 

There  is  a  discrete  switching  behavior  which  is  seen  here  off-synchronism  for 
detunings  from  -300  to  -100  /zm.  A  line  connects  the  data  points  which  in  fact  indicate 
that  there  are  two  discrete  states.  We  have  observed  up  to  four  discrete  switching 
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Figure  3.6:  Inferred  power  signal  efficiency  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning. 

states  for  cavity  detunings  up  to  zero.  The  discrete  switching  has  not  been  seen 
for  positive  cavity  detunings.  Since  the  total  reflectance  that  the  idler  experiences  is 
very  small,  we  eliminate  doubly  resonant  effects  as  the  source  of  switching.  We  also 
eliminated  the  possibility  that  switching  is  related  to  photorefractive  effects,  since 
the  switching  can  be  still  be  observed  when  the  OPO  crystal  is  heated  to  elevated 
temperatures.  Finally  we  eliminate  the  possibility  that  the  switching  is  due  to  doubly 
resonant  effects  caused  by  idler  reflection  from  the  crystal  faces.  We  do  this  by  noting 
that  the  idler  pulse  slips  in  time  by  almost  a  full  pulse  length  after  twice  traversing 
the  crystal  length.  Even  though  the  reflectance  of  the  two  uncoated  crystal  faces  (at 
the  idler  wavelength)  is  about  2%,  the  lack  of  overlap  due  to  the  pulse  slippage  leads 
to  a  very  small  effective  reflectance.  It  is  believed  that  the  switching  is  in  some  way 
related  to  high  gain  instabilities. 

Synchronism  does  not  appear  to  be  a  function  of  the  peak  pump  power  or  the 
number  of  times  above  threshold.  We  also  observe  that  the  cavity  length  detuning 
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Figure  3.7:  Transmitted  pump  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning. 

curves  are  not  symmetric.  The  signal  increases  faster  for  increasing  pump  power 
on  the  short-cavity  side  of  synchronism.  This  is  a  general  characteristic  which  is 
always  seen  when  operating  this  OPO.  One  possible  reason  for  this  is  group  velocity 
mismatch  of  the  interacting  waves.  The  pump  pulse  experiences  a  lower  group  index 
than  the  signal  and  thus  moves  through  the  crystal  faster  than  the  signal  pulse.  Thus, 
if  the  cavity  is  on  the  short  side  of  synchronism  so  that  the  signal  pulse  arrives  at 
the  entrance  face  of  the  crystal  before  the  pump  pulse,  there  is  a  longer  interaction 
time  for  the  pulses.  In  other  words,  temporal  walk-off  takes  longer  for  shorter  cavity 
lengths.  For  the  system  studied  here  the  walk-off  between  all  three  waves  is  near  one 
psec  (see  Table  3.3),  which  is  only  about  1/100  of  a  pulsewidth.  Thus,  group  velocity 
mismatch  effects  probably  can’t  fully  explain  the  asymmetry. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  asymmetry  is  a  phenomenon  called  laser  lethargy 
which  was  first  discovered  in  calculations  involving  conventional  swept-gain  ampli- 
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fiers.  [107-110]  Laser  lethargy  is,  in  effect,  a  slowing  down  of  the  amplified  pulse.  The 
pump  pulse  causes  a  “gain  window”  to  be  formed  in  the  nonlinear  crystal.  The  gain 
window  will  have  a  delay  before  it  starts  emitting  coherently  with  respect  to  the  time 
when  the  pump  pulse  first  arrives.  The  result  of  this  delay  is  that  radiation  is  added 
to  the  later  part  of  the  signal  pulse,  in  effect  slowing  down  the  signal  pulse.  Since 
the  signal  is  slowed  down,  shorter  cavity  lengths  will  see  more  gain  as  compared  to 
longer  cavity  lengths  and  lead  to  a  detuning  asymmetry  skewed  towards  shorter  cavity 
lengths.  Since  the  gain  medium  for  the  nonlinear  interaction  is  nearly  instantaneous, 
we  do  not  expect  that  this  plays  a  strong  role  in  the  asymmetry. 

In  Fig.  3.7  we  plot  the  transmitted  pump  power  for  the  same  conditions  as 
Fig.  3.6.  We  normalize  the  transmitted  pump  by  the  incident  pump  power.  From 
these  curves  it  is  evident  that  the  system  achieves  about  73%  pump  depletion  at  the 
largest  average  pump  power,  integrated  over  the  temporal  and  spatial  profile  of  the 
transmitted  pump. 

Figure  3.8  shows  theoretical  curves  for  the  signal  and  transmitted  pump.  The 
curves  were  generated  using  Eqs.  (3.28,3.35,3.37)  to  determine  the  pulse  shape  and 
then  numerically  integrating.  The  parameter  values  used  when  solving  for  the  pulse 
shape  for  each  of  the  two  curves  are  given  in  Table  3.4.  The  OPO  loss  for  the 
model  was  chosen  to  agree  with  the  experimentally  determined  value.  The  peak 
pump  power  for  the  model  was  set  equal  to  the  maximum  available  from  the  Nd:YAG 
laser.  All  other  parameters  for  Curve  1  match  calculated  values  for  the  OPO.  Curve  2 
parameters  are  the  same  as  Curve  1  except  for  the  crystal-bandwidth.  The  zero  on  the 
x-axis  is  chosen  to  be  the  point  at  which  maximum  signal  power  is  achieved,  just  as 
in  the  figures  with  experimental  data.  Agreement  for  the  detuning  range  is  improved 
when  the  crystal  bandwidth  is  made  smaller  by  a  factor  of  20.  Interestingly  we  do 
expect  some  gain  narrowing  due  to  multiple  passes  of  the  crystal.  [75]  The  detuning 
range  is  expected  to  increase  for  smaller  crystal  bandwidths.  [41]  The  reason  is  that 
for  smaller  bandwidths,  energy  can  be  coupled  from  the  peak  of  the  signal  pulse  to 
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the  tails  and  this  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  net  time  over  which  the  signal  pulse 
experiences  gain.  Curve  2  exhibits  the  same  asymmetry  in  cavity  detuning  as  seen 
experimentally.  The  asymmetry  in  the  theoretical  curve  is  due  to  the  term  8Tn(t)d/dt 
in  Eq.  (3.28)  where  8Tn(t)  is  given  by  Eq.  (3.30).  This  is  the  crystal-bandwidth 
dephasing  term.  Physically,  through  the  crystal-bandwidth  dephasing  term,  phase 
mismatch  has  opposite  effects  during  the  rising  and  falling  edges  of  the  pump  pulse 
on  the  evolution  of  the  net  phase  difference,  6  as  the  pulses  travel  through  the  crystal. 
This  leads  to  an  asymmetry  since  the  leading  edge  of  the  signal  pulse  is  favored. 
Equation  (3.30)  indicates  the  asymmetry  will  increase  with  increasing  incident  pump 
power  and  this  effect  is  observed  in  Figs.  3.6  and  3.7.  The  theoretical  pump  depletion 
in  Fig.  3.8  is  not  as  great  as  that  seen  experimentally.  Once  again,  the  reason  is  that 
the  theoretical  calculations  exhibit  more  back-conversion  of  the  incident  pump  than 
is  observed  experimentally.  This  becomes  clear  when  we  examine  the  temporal  shape 
of  the  experimental  and  calculated  transmitted  pump  pulses  in  Section  3.6.4  below. 


Description 

Label 

Curve  1 

Curve  2 

Cavity  bandwidth 

Awn 

3175 

Crystal  bandwidth 

Au>c 

410 

Loss 

Lx 

0.014 

Incident  pump  amplitude 

h 

5  L 

5  L 

Group-velocity  dispersion  constant 

Ds 

0.122 

0.122 

Group-velocity  walk-off 

5Tsp 

-0.0146 

-0.0146 

Table  3.4:  Parameter  values  used  in  generating  theoretical  detuning  curves  in  Fig.  3.8. 
Here  Curve  1  matches  estimated  experimental  parameters. 


In  Fig.  3.9,  we  plot  the  experimental  and  theoretical  curves  for  transmitted 
pump  and  signal  power  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power  when  the  cavity  is  po¬ 
sitioned  on  synchronism.  The  two  signal  power  curves  are  scaled  so  that  they  have 
equal  powers  at  two  times  above  threshold.  This  point  was  selected  since  the  trans¬ 
mitted  pump  powers  are  equal  at  this  incident  pump  power.  The  theoretical  curves 
“bend-back”  much  sooner  and  more  sharply  than  the  experimental  curves.  The  reason 
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(a)  Theoretical  signal  power  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  cavity  detuning. 
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(b)  Theoretical  transmitted  pump 
power  as  a  function  cavity  detuning. 


Figure  3.8:  Theoretical  curves  of  pump  and  signal  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning. 
All  parameters  for  Curve  1,  given  in  Table  3.4,  are  chosen  to  be  the  same  as  what  is 
experimentally  observed.  Curve  2  only  changes  the  crystal  bandwidth  term,  which  has  a 
value  20  times  smaller  than  for  Curve  1. 


is  that  the  numerically  generated  curves  demonstrate  stronger  back  conversion  than 
is  seen  experimentally.  Once  again,  this  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  Section  3.6.4 
below. 


3.6.2  Temperature  effects 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  possible  to  temperature  tune  an  OPO  by  heating  the  non¬ 
linear  crystal.  Heating  the  crystal  changes  the  refractive  index  of  the  crystal  and 
thus  changes  the  wavelengths  of  the  signal  and  idler  at  which  phasematching  occurs. 
This  change  in  refractive  index  with  temperature  is  modeled  by  experimentally  de¬ 
termined  Sellmeier  relations.  [65]  For  PPLN,  in  addition  to  the  change  in  refractive 
indices  there  is  also  a  change  in  the  grating  period  due  to  crystal  expansion  with 
temperature.  This  has  a  small  but  measurable  contribution  to  the  tuning  curve.  We 
find  that  experimental  results  of  temperature  tuning  the  OPO  agree  well  with  the 
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incident  pump  power  [threshold  units]  incident  pump  power  [threshold  units] 


(a)  Transmitted  pump  power  as  a  func-  (b)  Signal  power  as  a  function  of  incident 
tion  of  incident  pump  power.  pump  power. 

Figure  3.9:  Transmitted  pump  and  signal  power  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  The 
solid  curves  are  theoretical  results  from  the  model  described  in  Section  3.2.4.  Parameters 
for  the  generating  the  theoretical  curves  and  given  by  Curve  2  in  Table  3.4. 


calculated  values  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.10.  The  solid  curve  was  calculated  using  the 
appropriate  Sellmeier  [65]  and  thermal  expansion  [111]  relations. 

We  also  found  that  heating  the  crystal  changed  the  cavity  length  at  which 
synchronism  was  found.  The  cavity  length  required  for  synchronism  was  shortened  as 
the  temperature  of  the  crystal  was  increased.  The  reason  for  this  was  determined  to 
be  related  to  the  change  in  effective  length  of  the  cavity.  Two  effects  come  into  play 
here.  One  is  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  crystal  due  to  expansion  at  temperature 
and  the  second  is  the  change  in  the  group  index  js  for  the  signal.  For  the  15  mm 
OPO  crystal,  a  change  in  the  temperature  from  55  to  185  degrees  equates  to  an 
experimentally  determined  cavity  length  change  of  195±10  /im.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  calculated  value  of  185  /im.  To  calculate  the  cavity  length  change  we  use 
Eq.  (2.6)  with  a  =  1.54  x  10-4,  =  5.3  x  10-9,  and  Tr  =  25°  C  [111]  to  determine 

the  crystal  length  change  and  the  relation 


(3.46) 


for  the  group  index  for  the  signal  ja  at  20  and  180  degrees  Celsius.  The  index 
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Figure  3.10:  OPO  signal  wavelength  as  a  function  of  crystal  temperature. 

n  =  c/v  {v  is  the  free-space  signal  frequency)  and  extraordinary  index  n,,  are  functions 
of  wavelength  and  temperature.  The  extraordinary  [65]  index  is  determined  by  a 
Sellmeier  relation.  Eq.  (3.46)  is  the  specific  application  of  equation  (61)  in  reference 
[40]  for  a  wave  traveling  as  a  purely  extraordinary  wave  ( 6  =  90°). 

Finally  when  operating  at  elevated  temperatures,  we  found  it  was  necessary 
to  baffle  the  crystal  oven  from  the  cavity  beams  with  a  thin  sheet  (1  mm)  of  copper 
to  prevent  perturbations  due  to  convective  temperature  effects.  Figure  3.11  demon¬ 
strates  this  by  plotting  the  signal  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning  for  operation 
with  and  without  baffling.  For  this  data  the  crystal  was  at  60°  C.  Noisier  operation 
at  the  elevated  temperature  is  clearly  evident. 

3.6.3  Output  coupling  studies 

To  determine  optimum  conditions  for  pump-to-signal  conversion  we  monitored  the 
intracavity  signal  power  as  a  function  of  output  coupling.  The  two  intracavity  glass 
plates  change  the  cavity  loss  through  the  angular  dependence  of  the  Fresnel  loss. 
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Figure  3.11:  OPO  signal  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  length  for  operation  with  and 
without  baffling.  OPO  crystal  temperature  is  60°  C. 

As  the  angle  of  the  glass  plates  is  adjusted,  the  cavity  length  is  tuned  to  maintain 
synchronism.  The  output  signal  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  percentage  outcoupling 
(top  scale)  and  plate  angle  (bottom  scale)  in  Fig.  3.12.  Minimum  outcoupling  is 
55.4°,  Brewster’s  angle.  Maximum  efficiency  occurs  at  ~ 3%  output  coupling  for 
18.0  W  of  incident  pump  power.  The  solid  line  is  a  theoretical  curve  generated  by 
solving  Eqs.  (3.28,3.35)  for  the  signal  output  pulse  and  and  temporally  integrating. 
In  generating  the  calculated  curve  the  parameters  for  Curve  2  in  Table  3.4  were  used. 
The  detuning  time  was  selected  to  be  the  value  which  gave  maximum  pump  depletion. 
Not  unexpectedly,  for  smaller  incident  pump  powers  the  calculated  curve  is  shifted 
to  smaller  outcoupling  values. 

In  addition  to  the  outcoupling  loss  there  are  losses  for  the  OPO  due  to  absorp¬ 
tion,  scattering  and  reflectance  losses  at  the  crystal  faces.  It  is  possible  to  estimate 
these  “internal”  losses.  At  threshold  we  know  that  loss  times  gain  must  be  equal  to 
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Figure  3.12:  Signal  power  as  a  function  of  outcoupling  loss. 


one.  The  small-signal  gain  g0  and  the  loss  Lt  can  be  written  as 


9.  =  1  4-  2T’2L2 
Li  —  T0Rioss 


(3.47) 

(3.48) 


where  1  —  Rioss  is  the  internal  loss  (including  the  loss  of  mirrors  M1-M4  which  are  all 
high  reflectors  at  the  signal  wavelength)  and  T0  is  the  transmission  of  the  Brewster 
flats.  The  gain  parameter  F2  is  given  by 

p2  _  87 r2IthgsdQ 

Co  CTlpTljTlg  XiXs 

where  Ith  is  the  threshold  irradiance  of  the  pump  laser  and  gs  is  a  coupling  factor  on 
the  order  of  one  which  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  driving  polarizations  to  completely 
overlap  the  Gaussian  modes  of  the  pump  and  signal.  [21]  Performing  a  nonlinear  fit 
to  the  equation  which  states  gain  times  loss  equals  one,  and  using  Rioss  as  a  fitting 
parameter  we  find  that  the  internal  loss  is  ~  5  ±  2%.  Thus  the  optimum  outcoupling 
for  this  OPO  is  8±2%.  This  5%  loss  was  set  into  the  model  and  the  calculated  curve 
in  Fig.  3.12  is  plotted  versus  output  coupling  only. 
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3.6.4  Temporal  and  spatial  studies 

To  characterize  the  operation  of  the  synchronously  pumped  OPO  and  to  fully  ob¬ 
serve  effects  such  as  pump  depletion  and  back  conversion  we  must  be  able  to  resolve 
structure  within  the  temporal  and  spatial  envelope  of  a  pulse.  In  our  system  this 
requires  temporal  resolution  on  the  order  of  20  psec  and  spatial  resolution  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  10  lira.  The  effect  of  back-conversion  is  expected  to  be  observed  during  strong 
pumping  at  the  spatial  and  temporal  center  of  the  pump  pulse  after  the  system  has 
reached  steady-state  operation.  Thus,  we  require  a  fast  detection  system  with  high 
spatial  resolution.  Such  a  system  is  described  in  the  the  experimental  description 
section  (Sec.  3.5).  To  observe  the  on-axis  pump-depletion,  cavity-length  detuning 
scans  were  repeated  using  a  fiber-coupled  fast  photodetector  to  monitor  the  spatial 
and  temporal  center  of  the  transmitted  pump.  The  spatial  center  was  obtained  from 
a  two-dimensional  scan  of  the  transmitted-pump’s  intensity  profile  with  the  OPO  off- 
resonance.  (Spatial  studies  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  Section  3.6.4. 1.)  A  narrow, 
variable-delayed  sampling  window  of  ~20  psec  width  was  set  to  record  the  peak  of  the 
spatially  resolved  transmitted  pump  signal.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.13,  which 
plots  the  normalized  transmitted  pump  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning  for  a 
fixed  incident  peak  power  of  18.0  W.  Once  again  synchronism,  zero  on  the  horizontal 
axis,  is  defined  to  be  the  cavity  length  which  gives  the  maximum  pump  depletion. 
Positive  cavity  length  detuning  corresponds  to  longer  cavity  lengths  and  longer  cavity 
round-trip  times  for  the  signal  pulses.  For  comparison  the  integrated  photodetector 
measurements  are  included.  It  is  clear  that  the  peak  transmitted  pump  depletion 
measured  by  the  fast  system  is  greater  than  the  slow,  large-area  photodiode  measure¬ 
ments.  The  peak  on-axis  pump  depletion  is  ~95%  at  a  cavity  detuning  of  -100  /im. 
Pump  depletion  at  synchronism,  which  is  about  79%,  is  less  than  off-resonance  due 
to  back-conversion  effects.  The  spatially  and  temporally  resolved  data  is  even  more 
asymmetric  than  the  integrated  data. 

The  on-axis  behavior,  at  the  peak  of  the  transmitted  pump’s  temporal  pulse 
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Figure  3.13:  Spatially  resolved  peak  transmitted  pump  power  as  a  function  of  cavity 
detuning. 

was  further  studied  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  Again  the  cavity  is  posi¬ 
tioned  on  synchronism  and  the  fiber  is  in  the  image  plane  at  the  peak  of  the  pump 
pulse  with  the  fast  detector  sampling  window  set  at  the  center  of  the  pulse.  Fig¬ 
ure  3.14  shows  plots  of  the  normalized  transmitted  pump  power  and  of  the  percentage 
of  pump  depletion,  recorded  on  the  fast  detector  at  the  spatial  and  temporal  center 
of  the  pulse  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  Also  shown  for  comparison  are  the 
slow,  large  area  photodetector  measurements.  The  temporally  and  spatially  resolved 
transmitted  pump  again  shows  greater  on-axis  pump  depletion  than  the  averaged 
transmitted  pump.  In  Fig.  3.14(b)  we  see  the  peak  on-axis  pump  depletion  measured 
at  the  temporal  center  of  the  pulse  is  ~95%  and  occurs  at  approximately  2.5  times 
above  threshold.  For  incident  pump  powers  greater  than  twice  threshold  the  pump 
depletion  decreases,  an  effect  lost  in  the  averaged  data.  The  reduction  in  percentage 
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(a)  Transmitted  pump  power  as  a 
function  of  incident  pump  power. 


incident  pump  power  [threshold  units] 

(b)  Pump  depletion  as  a  function 
of  incident  pump  power. 


Figure  3.14:  Spatially  and  temporally  resolved  peak  transmitted  pump  power  as  a  function 
of  incident  pump  power. 


pump  depletion  is  due  to  back-conversion  of  signal  power  to  pump  power.  This  is 
also  why  the  off-resonance  cavity  detuning  resolved  pump  depletion  is  greater  than 
when  the  cavity  detuning  is  zero.  Off-resonance  the  OPO  threshold  is  higher  and 
thus  the  maximum  number  of  times  above  threshold  with  which  the  OPO  is  pumped 
is  reduced.  Experimental  results  show  that  for  a  cavity  detuning  of  -100  /im  the 
maximum  number  of  times  above  threshold  achievably  is  2.5.  To  ensure  that  we  were 
measuring  transmitted  pump  radiation  (1.064  /im)  and  not  a  combination  of  pump 
and  signal  wavelengths,  a  1.5  /im  high-reflectivity  mirror  was  positioned  in  the  path 
of  the  input  beam  to  the  fiber.  The  idler  is  absorbed  by  the  cavity  optics,  and  does 
not  escape  the  cavity. 


3.6.4.1  Spatial  studies  of  pump  and  signal  beams 

To  further  observe  pump  depletion  and  back-conversion,  the  transmitted  pump’s  spa¬ 
tial  profile  was  recorded  as  a  function  of  incident  power.  The  effect  of  pump  depletion 
should  “eat”  away  at  the  center  of  the  transmitted  pump,  producing  a  “volcano  like” 
spatial  profile.  At  high  pump  irradiances,  the  effect  of  back-conversion  should  begin  to 
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take  place  at  the  peak  of  the  signal  pulse.  For  a  well-aligned  system,  on  synchronism, 
back-conversion  would  appear  as  an  increase  in  pump  intensity  at  the  spatial  center 
of  the  pump  profile.  Thus,  back-conversion  will  be  seen  as  an  increase  in  transmitted 
pump  intensity  which  will  tend  to  fill  in  the  “crater” . 
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(a)  Image  plane  location  determi¬ 
nation. 


(b)  Magnification  of  imaging  sys¬ 
tem. 


Figure  3.15:  Imaging  plane  location  and  magnification. 


For  greatest  clarity  in  results,  the  waists  of  the  pump  and  signal  beams,  which 
are  spatially  located  together,  should  be  imaged  at  the  detector  (here  the  fiber  tip). 
The  image  plane  of  the  waists  was  determined  by  placing  a  straight  edge  near  the 
output  face  of  the  crystal.  This  partially  blocks  a  weak  incident  pump.  The  fiber 
was  translated  longitudinally  until  the  image  plane  was  found.  The  image  plane  was 
judged  to  be  the  horizontal  scan  with  the  sharpest  edge  in  the  light  intensity.  Also,  by 
translating  the  straight  edge,  and  observing  the  translation  of  the  intensity  pattern  in 
the  image  plane,  we  were  able  to  determine  the  magnification  of  our  imaging  system. 
Typical  results  of  the  a  longitudinal  scan  and  magnification  measurements  are  shown 
in  Fig.  3.15.  In  Fig.  3.15(a)  the  straight  edge  is  located  on  the  right  of  the  curves 
(larger  fiber  position  numbers).  We  see  that  z  —  0  has  the  sharpest  fall  in  power  and 
this  is  considered  to  be  the  image  plane.  Figure  3.15(b)  shows  data  which  indicates 
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that  the  magnification  M  of  our  system  is  M  =  1.9.  The  numbers  on  the  top  of 
this  graph  are  the  r-axis  zero  crossing  points  which  are  used  as  a  convenient  way  to 
determine  the  “edge”  of  the  straight  edge  in  the  image  plane.  The  numbers  labeling 
each  curve  represent  the  position  of  the  straight  edge  in  the  object  plane.  Here  we 
have  chose  0  to  be  the  point  at  which  approximately  half  the  incident  beam  power  is 
lost. 

The  spatial  experimental  data,  shown  in  Fig.  3.16,  does  indeed  show  formation 
of  a  crater  and  a  back-conversion  peak.  In  this  experiment  the  cavity  was  carefully 
aligned  for  temporal  and  spatial  overlap  between  the  circulating  signal  and  pump. 
Again  the  20  psec  temporal  window  of  the  sampling  head  was  set  at  the  peak  of  the 
pump  pulse.  Measurements  were  collected  by  the  scanning  fiber  and  recorded  as  a 
function  of  x  and  y.  The  contour  plots  of  are  raw  data  and  the  x  and  y  axes  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  magnification  M  =  1.9  to  determine  actual  spot  sizes.  A  series  of 
profiles  was  recorded  starting  close  to  threshold  and  increasing  to  maximum  incident 
pump  power.  The  vertical  scale  indicates  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  transmitted 
pump.  All  plots  are  normalized.  The  threshold  for  OPO  oscillation  was  0.22Io,  where 
I0  corresponds  to  maximum  incident  power  of  18.0  W. 

Above  threshold  the  overall  profile  decreases,  with  maximum  depletion  taking 
place  at  the  center  of  the  beam  -Fig.  3.16(d).  Continuing  past  three  times  threshold, 
the  overall  pump  profile  starts  to  grow  a  narrow  cone  in  the  region  where  the  pump 
has  been  depleted  and  the  strongest  signal  exists.  This  central  cone  is  due  to  back- 
conversion  of  the  pump.  The  cone  continues  to  grow  with  increasing  incident  power. 
Figure  3.16(h)  clearly  shows  a  narrow  central  cone  surrounded  by  an  annulus  formed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  incident  pump  that  has  not  been  down  converted  The  central 
cone  is  formed  by  the  back-conversion  of  signal  and  idler  into  the  pump  wavelength. 
We  do  not  show  the  spatial  profile  of  the  corresponding  signal  pulses,  since  at  all 
pump  powers  the  signal  pulse  is  Gaussian  and  has  the  same  form  as  in  Fig.  3.16(a). 
Of  course  the  peak  power  of  the  signal  pulse  increases  with  increasing  incident  pump 
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Figure  3.16  (cont.):  Transmitted  pump  spatial  profiles  for  incident  pump  powers  (g)  4.1 
and  (h)  4.5  times  threshold. 

power  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.10. 

3.6.4.2  Temporal  studies 

The  operation  of  the  OPO  from  switch-on  through  steady-state  operation  was  also 
studied.  The  spatial  on-axis  temporal  profiles  of  the  transmitted  pump  pulse  and 
signal  pulse  were  recorded  as  a  function  of  time  within  the  chopper  window.  The 
following  results  show  typical  operation  of  OPO  for  strong  pumping  (18.0  W)  and 
pump  pulse  of  ~100  psec  FWHM.  Figure  3.17  contains  plots  of  the  measured  signal 
and  transmitted  pump  temporal  profiles  measured  by  integrating  over  a  20  /isec  gate 
delayed  at  different  times  during  the  chopper  window  with  respect  to  the  chopper 
window  turn-on  point.  The  times  are  50,  60,  80,  90,  110,  and  125  //sec  for  plots  a-f 
respectively.  This  series  of  plots  represents  the  turn-on  behavior  of  the  OPO.  Plots 
d-f  are  nominally  the  same.  Switch-off  is  essentially  the  reverse  of  Fig.  3.17.  This 
sequence  shows  growing  pump  depletion  within  the  transmitted  pump’s  temporal 
profile.  There  is  some  evidence  of  back-conversion  as  well. 

We  also  plot  the  measured  signal  and  transmitted  pump  temporal  profiles  for 
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six  different  cavity  detunings  in  Fig.  3.18.  Results  are  averages  over  100  psec  window 
in  center  of  chopper  window.  For  cavity  lengths  shorter  than  synchronism  (negative 
cavity  detunings)  we  see  that  the  signal  pulse  has  a  shorter  round  trip  time  than  the 
pump  pulse  and  “eats”  away  at  the  front  of  the  pump  pulse.  On  the  other  hand  for 
cavity  lengths  longer  than  synchronism  (positive  cavity  detunings)  the  signal  pulse 
has  a  longer  round  trip  time  and  is  seen  to  “eat”  away  at  the  trailing  edge  of  the  pump 
pulse.  The  long  tails  for  the  trailing  edges  of  the  signal  and  transmitted  pump  pulses 
are  an  artifact  of  the  acquisition  electronics  and  not  real.  We  also  see  from  this  data 
that  the  signal  pulse  has  a  full  width  half  maximum  (FWHM)  value  of  ~  80  psec  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  FWHM  of  the  pump  pulses  (~  100  psec).  For  comparison, 
in  Fig.  3.19  we  plot  theoretical  temporal  profiles  for  the  signal  and  transmitted  pump 
for  the  cavity  detunings  indicated.  The  parameters  used  to  generate  this  curve  are 
given  by  Curve  2  of  Table  3.4.  Once  again  we  see  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
signal  pulse  either  at  the  preceding  (negative  cavity  detunings)  or  trailing  (positive 
cavity  detunings)  edge  of  the  pump  pulse.  Clearly  shown  is  that  the  model  predicts 
much  higher  back-conversion  than  experimental  results  indicate. 
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Figure  3.17:  Experimental  temporal  characterization  of  pump  (solid  curves)  and  signal 
(dotted  curves)  pulses  in  OPO  during  turn-on. 
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Figure  3.18:  Experimental  transmitted  pump  and  signal  temporal  profiles  for  cavity  de- 
tunings  of  (a)  -0.80  psec,  (b)  -0.54  psec,  (c)  -0.27  psec,  (d)  on-resonance,  (e)  +0.27  psec, 
and  (f)  +0.54  psec.  The  data  plotted  here  corresponds  to  results  in  Figs.  3.6  and  3.7 
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Figure  3.19:  Theoretical  transmitted  pump  (solid  lines)  and  signal  (dotted  lines)  pulse 
temporal  profiles  for  cavity  detunings  of  (a)  -0.8  psec,  (b)  -0.4  psec,  (c)  on-resonance,  and 
(d)  +0.4  psec. 


Chapter  4 


Optical  parametric  oscillator  with 
intracavity  difference-frequency 
mixing 


4.1  Introduction 

A  synchronously  pumped  optical  parametric  oscillator  (OPO)  has  been  investigated 
and  discussed  in  Chap.  3.  Recall  that  the  OPO  is  a  device  for  tunably  downconvert¬ 
ing  light  of  frequency  cup  to  two  frequencies,  the  signal  frequency  ujs  and  the  idler 
frequency  Wj,  which  sum  to  up.  The  equations  describing  the  three- wave  mixing  pro¬ 
cess  introduced  in  Section  3.2.2  (with  3  — >  p,  2  — >  i,  and  1  — >  s)  indicate  that  these 
three  frequency  components  are  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  signal  and  idler.  We 
use  the  convention  that  u>s  >  Wj  and  assume  the  OPO  is  singly  resonant  for  the  signal 
wave.  The  Manley-Rowe  relations  for  the  three-wave  mixing  process  indicate  that  one 
signal  and  one  idler  photon  are  generated  for  each  pump  photon  that  is  converted. 
This  limits  the  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  rji  —  the  number  of  idler  photons 
out  of  the  device  divided  by  the  number  of  pump  photons  incident  on  the  device  —  to 
a  maximum  of  100%  for  an  OPO.  For  the  OPO  discussed  in  Chap.  3  we  found  that  the 


maximum  pump  depletion  was  73%  and  hence  the  maximum  idler  photon-conversion 
efficiency  must  be  less  than  this,  since  there  are  losses  such  as  absorption  and  scatter¬ 
ing.  Here  we  demonstrate  a  device  that  uses  intracavity  difference-frequency  mixing 
(DFM)  between  the  signal  and  idler  frequencies  to  better  this  maximum  performance. 

Difference-frequency  mixing  of  the  signal  and  idler  from  an  OPO  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  some  early  experiments  [1-3],  and  recently  a  number  of  investigators  have 
examined  mixing  the  signal  and  idler  waves  generated  from  a  synchronously  pumped 
OPO  to  produce  difference-frequency  radiation  [4-6].  Here  the  difference  frequency 
oj<i  is  produced  in  the  DFM  interaction,  aid  =  ujs  —  oJi  .  The  DFM  process  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  radiation  at  the  difference  frequency,  but  for  each  difference-frequency  photon 
produced,  an  additional  idler  photon  is  produced. 

We  recently  reported  that  a  DFM  process  inside  the  OPO  cavity  resonant 
for  the  signal  wave  has  the  advantage  of  providing  maximum  energy  extraction  at 
the  idler  frequency  [7].  Using  a  plane- wave  model,  we  found  that  operation  at  high 
conversion  efficiency  occurs  over  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensity 
for  proper  choices  of  the  ratio  of  the  coupling  parameters  for  the  OPO  and  DFM 
processes.  We  expect  this  large  dynamic  range  to  improve  the  conversion  efficiency 
when  the  pump  beam  is  not  a  cw  plane  wave,  but  has  transverse  and/or  temporal 
intensity  variations.  A  high-Q  cavity  is  used,  since  no  linear  out-coupling  of  the 
signal  radiation  is  necessary.  Thus,  as  opposed  to  extracavity  DFM  of  the  signal 
and  idler,  any  unused  signal  radiation  in  the  DFM  process  is  recirculated  and  not 
lost  to  the  system.  In  the  ideal  case  where  the  OPO  process  heavily  depletes  the 
pump  radiation,  photon-conversion  efficiencies  for  generation  of  idler  and  difference- 
frequency  radiation  can  be  close  to  rji  =  2  and  rjd  =  1,  respectively.  Here  we  report 
experimental  results  of  a  singly  resonant  OPO  cavity  with  an  intracavity  crystal  that 
mixes  the  signal  and  idler  waves,  enhancing  the  idler  power  conversion  efficiency.  We 
call  this  an  OPO-DFM  device. 
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4.2  Theory  and  modeling 


The  analysis  here  is  aimed  at  singly  resonant  devices  as  in  Chap.  3  for  the  OPO. 
We  once  again  provide  analytical  solutions  for  the  simplified  coupled- wave  equations. 
Also,  Cheung’s  model  [41]  for  the  OPO,  which  includes  GVD  and  GVM  effects  and 
relies  on  a  self-consistency  argument,  is  modified  to  apply  for  an  OPO-DFM  device. 
This  model  provides  temporal  pulse  shapes  of  the  idler,  signal  and  transmitted  pump. 
Comparison  of  the  OPO-DFM  models  to  their  OPO  counterparts  provides  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  role  the  DFM  nonlinear  interaction  plays  when  taking  place  inside 
the  OPO  cavity. 

4.2.1  OPO-DFM  modeling  for  simplified  coupled  wave  equa¬ 
tions 

Plane-wave  analysis  of  three- wave  mixing  processes  is  relatively  simple  and  usually  is 
effective  in  describing  the  general  characteristics  of  nonlinear  devices.  The  OPO-DFM 
device  has  been  investigated  with  a  plane- wave  analysis  [7],  and  we  review  this  work 
here.  The  equations  for  describing  the  OPO  interaction  were  developed  in  Section 
3.2.2.  The  equations  for  the  DFM  interaction  are  similar  and  can  be  obtained  from 
Eqs.  (3.15-3.17)  by  making  the  transformations  1  — >  d,  2  — ¥  i,  and  3  — >  s.  It  is 
necessary  to  subscript  6,  k,  A k,  and  L  to  discriminate  between  the  OPO  and  DFM 
interactions.  We  label  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  with  an  a  and  b  subscript 
respectively.  The  Manley-Eowe  relations  are  found  to  be 


Di  =  p2i+p2s 

(4.1) 

Dd  =  p\  +  p2s. 

(4.2) 

Solutions  to  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  can  be  written  in  terms  of  Jacobi- 
elliptic  functions.  It  is  useful  to  transform  to  the  dimensionless  Manley-Rowe  con¬ 
stants  for  the  DFM  interaction  £>*  =  KbL\Di  and  Dd  =  KbLlDd.  Shown  in  Fig.  1.2 
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is  a  schematic  of  an  OPO-DFM  device.  All  of  the  idler  and  difference-frequency  ra¬ 
diation  is  outcoupled  after  the  DFM  interaction.  Thus  the  device  is  singly  resonant 
and  the  DFM  interaction  is  not  phase  sensitive.  The  idler  and  signal  radiation  at  the 
entrance  face  of  the  DFM  crystal  z2  are  given  by  Eqs.  (3.23-3.25)  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  a  subscript  on  Z,  K  and  m.  The  solutions  for  the  DFM  interaction  are  given  in 
Eqs.  (4.3, 4.4)  below,  and  the  Manley- Rowe  relation,  Eq.  (4.1). 

(KbLbps)2  =  D<  +  (Dd  -  D<)sTL2(Zb\mb)  (4.3) 

(KbLbpd)2  =  (Dd  -  D<)cn2(Z6|m6).  (4.4) 

The  solution  for  pf  can  be  derived  from  the  Manley-Rowe  equations.  Here  D<  and 
Z)>  are  the  smaller  and  larger  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

D(D  -  A)  -  (^)V  -  A)  =  0  (4  5) 

Note  that  in  general  solutions  of  the  three  plane-wave  equations  leads  to  an  cubic 
equation  rather  than  the  quadratic  equation  written.  Setting  pd(z 2)  =  0  reduces  it 
to  this  quadratic  form.  Similarly  to  the  OPO  interaction  examined  in  Sec.  3.2.3,  we 
have  Zb  =  Kb  —  yj D>  -  Kb  =K (mb)  and  mb  =  ( Dd  -  £<)/(£>>  -  £><).  If 

we  take  A ka  to  be  zero  for  the  OPO-DFM,  it  is  possible  to  completely  deplete  the 
incident  pump  radiation  in  the  OPO  interaction.  Furthermore,  for  the  case  A kb  =  0 
we  have  D<  =  0.  At  the  ends  of  the  crystals  we  set  Zm  =  Am,  m  —  a  or  b. 

In  order  to  characterize  the  OPO-DFM  device  we  start  with  a  small  seed  signal 
at  z\.  This  is  physically  related  to  the  parametric  fluorescence  which  is  present  at 
start-up  [93].  The  signal,  idler  and  pump  radiation  coming  out  of  the  OPO  crystal 
are  calculated  and  used  as  input  into  the  DFM  interaction.  The  pump  is  unaffected 
in  the  DFM  crystal,  while  idler  and  difference-frequency  radiation  is  generated  at  the 
expense  of  signal  radiation.  The  idler  and  pump  radiation  is  outcoupled,  while  the 
signal  radiation  is  again  used  as  input  into  the  OPO  crystal  (after  some  outcoupling 
loss).  We  continue  to  iterate  until  a  steady  state  is  reached.  This  typically  takes 
less  than  50  iterations.  For  example,  Fig.  4.1  is  a  typical  plot  of  the  signal  and 
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Figure  4.1:  Plane  wave  numerical  results  of  OPO-DFM.  Plotted  are  signal  and  transmitted 
pump  powers  versus  iteration  number.  OPO  parameters  for  generating  curve  same  as  for 
A k  =  0  case  in  Fig.  3.1.  The  DFM  crystal  length  is  chosen  to  be  6  mm. 

transmitted  pump  powers  versus  iteration  number.  Steady  state  is  reached  in  less 
than  30  iterations.  As  the  incident  pump  power  is  reduced,  more  iterations  are 
necessary  to  reach  steady  state.  Parameters  for  generating  these  curves  are  the  same 
as  in  Fig.  3.1  for  the  case  A ka  =  0.  The  DFM  interaction  was  arbitrarily  chosen  to 
have  a  nonlinear  drive  one  third  that  of  the  OPO  interaction  and  is  also  phasematched, 
A  kb  =  0. 

Now  we  would  like  to  operate  the  OPO-DFM  device  with  complete  pump 
depletion  (CPD)  which  means  it  has  100%  power  conversion  efficiency  (assuming  no 
parasitic  losses).  For  CPD  Aa  =  —2 (na  —  1  )Ka,  where  na  is  a  positive  integer.  Here 
we  consider  only  the  case  na  =  1,  A0  =  0,  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest  incident 
pump  intensity  which  gives  CPD.  Energy  flows  into  the  OPO-DFM  device  through 
the  incident  pump  wave  and  out  of  it  through  undepleted  pump,  idler  and  difference- 
frequency  radiation  and  loss  mechanisms  such  as  scattering  and  absorption.  We  wish 
to  maximize  the  conversion  of  pump  radiation  into  idler  and  difference-frequency 
radiation  and  thus  wish  to  completely  deplete  the  incident  pump.  Analytical  solution 
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of  CPD  do  exist  and  can  be  parameterized  in  terms  of  the  nonlinear  coupling  constants 
ga  and  gb  for  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  respectively.  These  coupling  parameters 
are  given  by 


9a  =  — 

(“iUsUp)1/2  LaPp(zi)  =  KaLaPp(Zl) 

(4.6) 

C 

y  TliTlgTlp  J 

■€l  u 

II 

)  Upp(z\)  =  «6^6Pp(^l) 

^ ninsndJ 

(4.7) 

where  La  and  Lb  are  the  lengths  of  the  OPO  and  DFM  crystals  respectively.  CPD 
states  exist  when  the  DFM  interaction  limits  the  signal  radiation  such  that  there 
is  just  enough  signal  to  completely  deplete  the  pump  (no  backconversion)  and  thus 
Pp(z2)  =  0.  Now  through  the  Manley-Rowe  equations  (Eqs.  (3.23,3.24)  for  the  OPO 
and  Eqs.  (4.3, 4.4)  for  DFM)  we  can  determine  what  sets  of  values  (ga,  gb)  satisfy  this 
constraint. 

We  use  ma  as  a  generating  parameter.  Now  for  a  singly  resonant  OPO  where 
Pi{z\ )  =  0  we  have  Cs  =  p2s(z<z)  =  p2(zi)/ma,  and  the  condition  Aa  =  0  becomes 

9a  =  y/rn^Ka  (4.8) 

We  also  have  (keeping  in  mind  that  pp(z2)  =  0)  the  relation 

A(zs)  =  (49) 

where  R  represents  loss  at  the  signal.  Because  ps(z$)  <  ps(^2)  we  have  the  condition 
>  1  —  R.  Now  the  Manley-Rowe  constants  for  the  DFM  (Eqs.  (4. 3, 4.4))  are 
functions  of  gb  and  given  by  Dd  =  gb/ma  and  £>,’  =  (1  +  1  /ma)gl.  From  Eq.  (4.5)  we 
see  that  £>>  and  D<  depend  on  Dd  and  A  and  thus  are  also  functions  of  gb.  Finally, 
mb  =  (Dd  —  D<)/(D>  —  £}<)  and  Ab  =  Kb  —  (£)>  —  D<)1/2  are  functions  of  gb  as  well. 
Evaluating  Eq.  (4.4)  at  2;  =  z3  and  thus  Zb  =  Ab  we  have 

W(ma,  gb)  =  1  R™a 9b  ~D<~  (Dd  ~  D<)sn2(Ab\mb).  (4.10) 
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Figure  4.2:  Complete  pump  depletion  states  for  OPO-DFM  device  plotted  in  the  ( ga,9b ) 
plane.  The  slope  of  the  straight  line,  the  operating  line  for  the  device,  is  0.5. 


incident  pump  power  fW] 


(a)  Transmitted  pump  power  versus 
incident  pump  power  for  OPO-DFM 
and  OPO. 


(b)  Idler  and  signal  power  versus  inci¬ 
dent  pump  power  for  OPO-DFM  and 
OPO. 


Figure  4.3:  Plane  wave  numerical  results  for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  devices.  OPO  and  DFM 
parameters  used  to  generate  curves  are  chosen  to  match  experimental  parameters.  The  ratio 
of  the  coupling  parameters  for  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  gt,/ga  =  0.5.  This  corresponds  to  a 
DFM  crystal  length  of  10  mm. 
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Now  for  a  given  ma  we  can  find  ga  from  Eq.  (4.8)  and  gb  from  the  zeros  of 
Eq.  (4.10).  In  general  the  roots  must  be  calculated  numerically,  although  for  the 
case  Akb  =  0  the  values  of  gb  which  give  W(ma,gb)  —  0  can  be  written  in  terms  of 
incomplete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  kind.  Results  for  CPD  states  are  plotted  in 
the  ( ga ,  gb)  plane  in  Fig.  4.2.  Also  plotted  here  is  a  line  with  a  slope  of  one  half.  Since 
both  ga  and  gb  are  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  incident  pump  intensity, 
this  line  represents  the  operating  line  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  with  gb/ga  =  0.5.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  significant  overlap  of  the  operating  line  with  the  CPD  state.  This 
indicates  that  there  is  a  large  dynamic  range  of  pump  intensity  over  which  CPD  is 
achieved.  This  is  a  particularly  attractive  characteristic  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  since 
actual  devices  have  spatial  and  usually  temporal  variations  in  the  pump  irradiance. 
Figure  4.3  shows  plots  of  the  signal,  idler  and  transmitted  pump  power  as  a  function 
of  incident  pump  power  for  gb/ga  =  0.5.  All  other  parameters  are  as  before.  The 
difference  frequency  power  is  not  plotted.  As  the  transmitted  pump  power  goes  to 
zero  over  the  domain  where  the  two  lines  in  Fig.  4.2  overlap.  This  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  OPO,  where  the  transmitted  pump  continues  upward  due  to  back-conversion. 
We  also  see  a  large  increase  in  idler  power  and  decrease  in  signal  power  for  the  OPO- 
DFM  device  as  compared  to  the  OPO.  As  pump  depletion  increases,  the  signal  power 
out  of  the  OPO  crystal  increases.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  signal  power  observed  is 
at  the  expense  of  increased  idler  power.  Of  course  increased  pump  depletion  also 
means  that  more  idler  radiation  is  generated  in  the  OPO  crystal  for  the  OPO-DFM 
as  compared  to  the  OPO. 

Finally  we  plot  in  Fig.  4.4  the  difference-frequency  and  idler  photon-conversion 
efficiencies  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  The  idler  and  difference-frequency 
photon-conversion  efficiencies  are  near  two  and  one  respectively  for  the  range  of  pump 
powers  over  the  range  of  pump  powers  we  can  access  with  our  experimental  setup. 
They  do  not  reach  two  and  one  due  to  the  outcoupling  loss  included  in  the  simulation. 
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Figure  4.4:  Idler  and  difference-frequency  photon-conversion  efficiencies  for  an  OPO-DFM 
device. 

4.2.2  OPO-DFM  modeling  of  complete  coupled  wave  equa¬ 
tions 

In  order  to  model  the  temporal  shape  of  the  pulses  in  a  synchronously  pumped 
OPO-DFM  device,  we  need  to  modify  Cheung’s  model  [41]  introduced  earlier  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3.2.4.  Specifically,  we  change  the  gain  term  in  Eq.  (3.31)  so  that  it  includes 
additional  terms  representing  the  parametric  loss  of  the  DFM  interaction.  We  then 
find  for  the  gain 

9o(t)  =  alp(t )  +  ^a2I2(t)  -  abh{t)Ip{t)  -  aHl^I^t)  (4.11) 

or  in  terms  of  the  normalized  parameters  introduced  earlier  in  Section  3.2.4 

9o(t)  =  ip{t)  +  | Ip(t)  -  b-h ( t)ip(t )  -  b-h(t)i2p{t).  (4.12) 

O  Oj  u 

Details  of  the  derivation  of  this  gain  equation  and  Eqs.  (4.13-4.17)  below  are  given 
in  Appendix  A.  The  two  additional  terms  in  Eqs.  (4.11,4.12)  are  derived  with  an 
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expansion  of  the  solutions  (Eqs.  (4. 3, 4.4)  and  associated  Manley- Rowe  equation)  to 
the  simplified  coupled  wave  equations  for  the  DFM  interaction.  We  neglect  GVM 
and  GVD  in  the  DFM  interaction  since  we  know  from  our  previous  analysis  of  the 
OPO  in  Chap.  3  that  these  effects  are  small  for  this  particular  system  in  comparison 
to  the  pulse  lengths  involved  in  the  interactions. 

Once  Eq.  (3.31)  is  solved  with  the  modified  gain  term  (Eq.  4.12))  we  are  able 
to  calculate  the  transmitted  pump  power  Ixp(t),  idler  power  generated  in  the  OPO  in¬ 
teraction  Iiopo ,  total  idler  power  Ii(t),  signal  power  generated  in  the  OPO  interaction 
hopoit ),  and  difference-frequency  power  hit). 


IaOPo{t) 


Ixp(t ) 


hopoit) 


m 


m 


hatli  ( t ) 


1  +  /p(£)  +  -/^(t) 


U!r> 


m  -  ? 
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Ipif)  hp(t) 
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(4.13) 

(4.14) 

(4.15) 

(4.16) 

(4.17) 


Results  of  this  model  showing  the  transmitted  pump  power  and  pump  depletion 
as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power  are  shown  in  Figs.  4.5(a)  and  (b)  respectively. 
Also  shown  are  the  OPO  numerical  results  for  comparison.  Figure  4.6  shows  the 
temporal  profiles  of  the  transmitted  pump  pulses  for  incident  pump  powers  1.5,  2.5, 
5.5  and  7.0  times  above  threshold  for  plots  (a)-(d)  respectively.  From  the  tempo¬ 
ral  profiles  it  is  clear  that  back-conversion  of  the  pump  in  the  OPO-DFM  device  is 
strongly  reduced.  This  results  in  greater  overall  pump  depletion  for  the  OPO-DFM 
device  as  compared  to  the  OPO  for  incident  pump  powers  greater  than  ~  3  times 
threshold.  Figure  4.5(b)  shows  that  the  pump  depletion  increases  from  49%  to  71% 
at  pumping  seven  times  above  threshold. 
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(a)  Theoretical  transmitted  pump  power 
for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  versus  incident 
pump  power. 


(b)  Theoretical  pump  depletion  for  OPO 
and  OPO-DFM  versus  incident  pump 
power. 


Figure  4.5:  Theoretical  results  for  transmitted  pump  power  and  pump  depletion  for  OPO 
and  OPO-DFM  generated  with  model  discussed  in  Section  4.2.2.  All  values,  except  the  OPO 
crystal  bandwidth,  for  the  theoretical  parameters  used  to  generate  the  curves  are  chosen  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  experimental  values.  The  OPO  crystal  bandwidth  was  chosen  to  be  20 
times  smaller  than  what  is  expected  from  theory. 

4.3  Experimental  design 


The  OPO-DFM  device  we  constructed  was  designed  as  an  extension  of  the  OPO 
discussed  in  Chap.  3.  Thus  the  pump  laser  and  PPLN  crystal  for  the  OPO  interac¬ 
tion  are  not  free  to  be  varied.  This  then  leaves  two  main  issues  to  be  examined:  1) 
DFM  crystal  selection  and  2)  cavity  design.  It  is  also  useful  to  calculate  the  vari¬ 
ous  bandwidths  for  the  DFM  interaction  and  contrast  these  with  those  of  the  OPO 
interaction. 

We  choose  to  use  PPLN  for  the  DFM  crystal.  One  reason  for  this  is  its  ability 
to  noncritically  phasematch  for  any  wavelength  within  its  transparency  range.  Thus, 
using  PPLN  eliminates  spatial  walk-off.  In  addition  to  this,  PPLN  is  a  good  choice 
because  it  naturally  leads  to  the  next  step  in  OPO-DFM  device  construction.  That 
is,  once  the  correct  DFM  grating  period  and  grating  length  are  identified,  it  will  be 
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Figure  4.6:  Theoretical  temporal  profiles  of  transmitted  pump  for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM 
generated  using  model  in  Section  4.2.2.  Parameters  used  to  generate  plots  same  as  those 
for  Fig.  4.5  with  incident  pump  powers  (a)  1.5,  (b)  2.5,  (c)  5.5,  and  (d)  7.0  times  above 
threshold.  The  effective  cavity  detuning.  STeff  is  zero.  Power  units  are  arbitrary.  Unit  for 
the  rc-axis  are  picoseconds. 
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possible  to  integrate  both  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  on  the  same  lithium  niobate 
wafer.  This  will  make  the  OPO-DFM  device  compact  and  eliminate  unavoidable  losses 
in  the  signal  and  idler  radiation  between  the  OPO  and  DFM  crystals.  Now  we  need  to 
identify  the  required  grating  periods  for  the  DFM  interaction  at  various  OPO  crystal 
operating  temperatures  and  the  required  grating  length  for  optimum  coupling  of  the 
OPO  and  DFM  interactions. 

The  grating  length  of  the  DFM  interaction  is  dictated  by  the  particular  value  of 
ga  that  we  have  for  our  baseline  OPO  and  the  requirement  that  the  ratio  of  coupling 
parameters,  gb/ga  —  0-5,  is  achieved  (see  Fig.  4.2).  Recall  that  plane-wave  theory 
indicates  that  this  ratio  of  coupling  parameters  predicts  CPD  over  a  wide  range  of 
incident  pump  intensities  for  the  OPO-DFM  device.  The  DFM  coupling  parameter 
gb  is  linearly  proportional  to  the  grating  period  length  Lb  (see  Eq.  (4.7)).  Thus, 
specifying  Lb  provides  an  easy  way  to  engineer  the  correct  value  of  gb  so  that  the 
correct  ratio  of  coupling  parameters  is  satisfied.  Specifically  we  have  for  Lb 

u  =  <418) 

9a  db  Y  0Jdnp 

where  da  and  db  are  the  effective  nonlinear  coefficients  for  the  OPO  and  DFM  inter¬ 
action  respectively.  The  ratio  da/db  can  be  estimated  using  Miller’s  rule  [112,113]. 
In  any  basic  textbook  on  nonlinear  optics  the  relation 

X§(wi,w2,w3)  =  [x«}  (<«>i )  ]  [x§}  (w2)]  [xilt  M\  &ijk  (4.19) 

is  derived  for  a  three- wave  interaction  [24].  This  relation  is  the  general  form  of  Miller’s 
rule  who  determined  that  the  factor  Ay*  is  almost  constant  for  many  materials.  Now 
the  first  order  susceptibility  (w)  is  proportional  to  (n2  (u;)  —  1) ,  so  that  we  can  write 
da/db  =  ( rip  —  1  )/{n2d  —  1).  We  find  that  for  the  13  mm  baseline  OPO  crystal  that 
a  10  mm  long  DFM  grating  is  needed  when  both  crystals  are  at  room  temperature. 
We  also  calculate  that  any  combination  of  OPO  and  DFM  crystal  temperatures  in 
the  temperature  range  from  20-200°  C  changes  the  coupling  ratio  by  less  than  one 
percent. 
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Figure  4.7:  Room  temperature  grating  period  diagram  for  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  for 
an  OPO-DFM  device. 
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The  grating  period  required  for  the  DFM  interaction  is  dictated  by  the  signal 
and  idler  radiation  that  is  generated  in  the  DFM  interaction.  The  signal  and  idler 
radiation  interacts  in  the  DFM  interaction  to  create  additional  idler  radiation  and 
radiation  at  the  difference-frequency  given  by  Ud  =  ojs  —  cu*.  Using  Eq.  (2.5),  with 
n  =  1  for  first-order  QPM,  we  can  determine  the  grating  period  Adfm  required  for 
phasematching  the  DFM  interaction.  At  room  temperature  we  find  that  =  2.7  fj, m 
and  Adfm  =  33.95  /xm.  Fig.  4.7  is  a  grating  contour  diagram  showing  the  OPO  and 
DFM  interactions.  In  this  diagram  we  see  that  the  signal  and  idler  generated  in  the 
OPO  interaction  are  represented  by  lines  that  intersect  the  33.95  /x m  DFM  grating 
contour. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  a  DFM  PPLN  crystal  with  several  grating  periods. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  refractive  index  dependencies  on  temperature  and  wave¬ 
length  in  lithium  niobate  can  change  from  boule  to  boule.  In  addition,  historically 
Sellmeier  relations  have  been  less  accurate  at  higher  temperatures  in  providing  calcu¬ 
lated  tuning  curves  that  agree  with  experimental  data.  For  example,  see  Fig.  3.2  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  discrepancy  at  higher  temperatures  between  the  calculated 
curve  (generated  from  Sellmeier  and  thermal  expansion  relations)  and  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  data  for  our  OPO.  Thus,  it  is  prudent  to  bracket  the  predicted  required 
room-temperature  DFM  grating  periods  with  grating  periods  of  greater  and  lesser  pe¬ 
riod.  Fig.  4.8(a)  plots  room-temperature  DFM  grating  contours  in  the  (DFM  crystal 
temperature  idler  wavelength)  plane.  The  Sellmeier  relations  used  to  generate  these 
plots  were  taken  from  Edwards’  [111].  Also  shown  are  two  horizontal  lines  indicating 
the  operating  idler  wavelength  for  the  device  when  the  OPO  crystal  is  at  25°  C  and 
200°  C.  Any  idler  wavelength  between  these  two  lines  can  be  generated  by  heating 
the  OPO  crystal  to  the  appropriate  temperature.  The  DFM  grating  periods  used  to 
generate  the  contours  in  these  plots  represent  grating  periods  on  the  DFM  crystal 
acquired  from  a  commercial  vendor.  It  is  a  eight-grating  crystal  with  dimensions  10 
mm  x  15  mm  x  0.5  mm.  Each  grating  period  had  a  width  of  ~1.2  mm  and  the  grat- 
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(a)  DFM  room  temperature  grating  contours  (b)  DFM  room  temperature  grating  contours 
using  Edwards’  [111]  Sellmeirer  relations.  using  Jundt’s  [65]  Sellmeirer  relations. 


Figure  4.8:  DFM  room  temperature  grating  contours. 


ings  were  separated  from  each  other  by  ~0.6  mm.  Figure  4.8(b)  plots  contours  for 
the  same  DFM  grating  periods  using  more  recent  Sellmeier  relations  of  Jundt  that 
were  published  after  the  DFM  crystal  was  purchased  [65].  Notice  that  there  is  a  shift 
of  the  grating  contours  to  shorter  idler  wavelengths  when  they  are  generated  using 
Jundt’s  Sellmeier  relations  as  compared  to  Edwards’  Sellmeier  relations.  Comparison 
of  these  two  plots,  with  the  shift  in  the  grating  contours,  emphasizes  the  need  to 
acquire  a  multi-grating  DFM  crystal.  In  this  way  uncertainty  in  the  Sellmeiers  can 
be  accounted  for. 

As  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  tuned  by  changing  the  OPO  crystal  temperature, 
different  idler/signal  wavelength  pairs  are  generated  requiring  different  DFM  room 
temperature  grating  periods  for  phasematching  this  nonlinear  interaction.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  simultaneously  tune  the  DFM  interaction  by  independently  controlling  the 
temperature  of  the  DFM  crystal.  In  fact,  usually  some  temperature  tuning  is  required 
to  be  sure  that  the  DFM  phasematching  is  optimized.  In  this  work  we  have  kept  the 
temperature  of  the  PPLN  crystals  below  200°  C.  Heating  of  the  crystals  liberates  oxy- 
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gen  from  the  lithium  niobate,  creating  an  oxygen  depleted  niobium  layer  [114-116]. 
The  oxygen  depleted  layer  creates  a  surface  which  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the 
crystal  damage  threshold. 

Bandwidth  characteristics  of  the  DFM  interaction  are  also  important  to  an¬ 
alyze.  Bandwidths  are  calculated  using  the  analysis  discussed  in  Chap.  2.  The  ap¬ 
propriate  bandwidth  values  are  shown  in  Table  4.1  for  the  DFM  interaction.  Also 
written  in  Table  4.1  for  comparison  are  the  various  bandwidths  previously  given  in 
Table  2.1  for  the  OPO  interaction.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  signal 


OPO 

DFM 

Temperature 

BW  (°C) 

25 

19 

Signal  Spectral 

BW  (nm) 

5 

10 

“Pump”  Angle  BW 
(x  -  y )  (mrad) 

83 

69 

“Pump”  Angle  BW 
(x  -  z)  (mrad) 

93 

10 

Pump  BW  (nm) 

1 

N/A 

Table  4.1:  Acceptance  bandwidths  for  OPO  and  DFM  interactions.  “Pump”  refers  to  the 
pump  laser  in  the  OPO  interaction  and  the  signal  wave  for  the  DFM  interaction. 

spectral  bandwidth  of  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions.  The  spectral  bandwidth  of 
the  OPO  interaction  is  smaller  than  the  DFM  interaction.  This  is  preferred,  since  it 
prevents  the  OPO  from  oscillating  at  a  signal  frequency  at  which  the  loss  represented 
by  the  DFM  interaction  is  nonexistent  or  small.  A  similar  concern  is  the  amount  of 
angle  that  the  OPO  and  DFM  devices  can  tolerate  for  the  signal  beam.  If  the  DFM 
interaction  has  a  smaller  signal  angle  bandwidth  than  the  OPO  interaction  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  OPO-DFM  device  to  operate  in  a  noncollinear  fashion  such  that  the 
strength  of  DFM  interaction  is  lessened. 

As  a  visual  aid  we  plot  in  Fig.  4.9  the  signal  wavelength  versus  the  angle  p  that 
the  signal  propagation  vector  makes  with  respect  to  the  pump  propagation  vector  for 
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internal  angle  p  of  signal  with  pump[deg] 


Figure  4.9:  Signal  wavelength  versus  noncollinear  angle  p  for  OPO  and  DFM  interactions. 
The  angle  between  the  pump  and  grating  vectors  <j)  was  taken  to  be  zero.  See  Fig.  2.7(b) 
for  wave  vector  diagram. 

two  sets  of  curves.  The  pump  propagation  vector  and  grating  vector  are  parallel  for 
generation  of  these  curves  (0  =  0).  It  is  clear  that  the  OPO  interaction  is  able  to 
tolerate  much  greater  noncollinear  angles  p  than  the  DFM  interaction  for  both  sets 
of  curves.  The  two  sets  of  curves  correspond  to  different  signal  wavelengths  when 
the  OPO-DFM  device  is  collinearly  aligned.  The  set  of  curves  which  gives  a  signal 
of  1.54  pan  for  collinear  phasematching  (p  =  0)  corresponds  to  the  experimental 
conditions.  The  other  set  of  curves  indicates  that  the  discrepancy  between  angular 
acceptance  of  the  DFM  and  OPO  interactions  can  be  mitigated  by  going  to  shorter 
signal  wavelengths  and  longer  idler  wavelengths.  Of  course  a  signal  wavelength  shorter 
than  1.35  pm  implies  an  idler  wavelength  greater  than  5.02  pm  at  which  lithium 
niobate  becomes  strongly  absorptive.  We  have  found  that  the  OPO-DFM  device 
must  be  carefully  aligned  for  collinearity  to  obtain  optimum  performance.  Alignment 
is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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HWPP  CHOP 


Figure  4.10:  Schematic  diagram  of  experimental  setup.  A  half-wave  plate  and  polarizer 
(HWPP)  are  used  to  adjust  the  power  from  the  laser,  MML  is  the  mode  matching  optics, 
and  MONO  represents  the  diagnostics  for  the  measurements.  The  two  crystals  are  separated 
by  ~1  mm  at  the  beam  waist  of  the  pump  and  signal  waves.  The  fold  angle  of  the  resonator 
is  about  1.0°. 

4.4  Experimental  setup 

Figure  4.10  is  a  sketch  of  the  experimental  set-up.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  exper¬ 
imental  set  up  for  the  OPO  work  done  in  Chap.  3.  For  both  the  OPO  and  DFM 
crystals  we  use  PPLN.  The  OPO-DFM  device  is  pumped  by  1.064  /mi  radiation  of  a 
Nd:YAG  laser,  mode-locked  at  76  MHz  and  producing  up  to  18  W  of  average  power. 
The  pulsewidth  is  100  picoseconds.  We  can  operate  the  device  in  both  chopped  and 
unchopped  modes.  The  chopper  (CHOP)  runs  at  160  Hz  with  a  24:1  duty  cycle.  The 
signal  and  idler  wavelengths  are  near  1.5  /tm  and  3.5  /mi  respectively,  while  the  dif¬ 
ference  wavelength  is  near  2.8  /tm.  The  QPM  grating  period  of  the  13-mm  long  OPO 
crystal  is  29.75  /tm  and  is  the  same  one  used  for  the  OPO  in  Chap.  3.  The  length  of 
the  DFM  crystal,  10-mm,  was  chosen  such  that  the  ratio  of  coupling  parameters  gb  to 
ga  for  the  DFM  and  OPO  process  is  one  half.  For  this  ratio  of  coupling  parameters, 
plane  wave  analysis  predicts  complete  pump  depletion  states  [7].  The  DFM  crystal 
has  eight  different  QPM  gratings  ranging  from  34.25-33.70  /tm  and  is  described  in 
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detail  in  the  previous  section.  The  OPO  crystal  is  anti-reflection  (AR)  coated  for  the 
pump  and  signal  wavelengths,  while  the  DFM  crystal  is  AR  coated  for  the  idler  and 
signal  wavelengths.  The  OPO  and  DFM  crystals  are  placed  in  separate  copper  ovens. 
Each  oven  is  heated  with  two  1/8  inch  diameter  cartridge  heaters  and  is  indepen¬ 
dently  controlled  with  a  commercially  available  temperature  controller.  Control  of 
the  crystal  temperatures  allows  temperature  tuning  of  the  device.  Both  the  OPO  and 
DFM  crystals  are  held  at  elevated  temperatures  to  real-time  anneal  photorefractive 
effects  that  have  been  observed  in  PPLN  [29]. 

All  four  one-inch  diameter  mirrors  are  high  reflectors  at  the  signal  wavelength. 
Mirror  Ml  is  highly  transmitting  (HT)  at  the  pump  frequency  and  mirror  M2  is  HT 
at  the  idler,  pump  and  difference  frequencies.  Each  is  concave  with  R  =  0.75  m. 
Mirrors  M3  and  M4  are  flat.  Mirror  M4  is  on  a  translation  stage.  Since  the  idler  and 
difference-frequency  waves  start  from  zero  at  the  beginning  of  the  OPO  and  DFM 
interactions  respectively,  the  OPO  is  singly  resonant  and  the  DFM  is  not  sensitive 
to  the  relative  phase  between  the  incident  signal  and  idler  waves.  The  pump  waist 
was  measured  to  be  90  jLtm,  while  the  cavity  waist  for  the  signal  was  calculated  to  be 
110  /mi.  Referring  to  Table  3.4,  this  is  the  tightest  pump  waist  possible  before  the 
worst  case  ( bp  =  bs  ^  bi)  idler  spot  size  will  clip  the  exit  face  of  the  DFM  crystal. 
Total  round-trip  loss  of  the  signal  is  estimated  to  be  ~5%  from  energy  conservation 
considerations.  This  loss  agrees  well  with  the  “internal”  loss  calculated  for  the  OPO 
in  Chap.  3.  These  should  nominally  be  the  same. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  cavity  alignment  for  collinearity  is  crit¬ 
ical  for  optimum  OPO-DFM  operation.  In  addition,  we  align  the  pump  and  signal 
beams  for  optimum  spatial  overlap.  Alignment  procedures  are  done  near  threshold  to 
avoid  any  coupling  effects  between  the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions.  We  performed 
alignment  with  the  aid  of  an  infrared  camera.  The  infrared  camera  output  is  sent  to 
a  computer  for  digitization  and  real-time  display.  For  spatial  alignment  we  steer  the 
signal  and  pump  beams  through  M2  to  the  camera.  We  use  the  camera  lens  to  image 
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the  beams  at  the  crystals.  While  the  image  from  the  camera  is  monitored,  the  cavity 
mirrors  M1-M4  are  adjusted  so  that  the  two  beams  overlap. 

To  align  the  signal  and  pump  beam  ^-vectors  for  collinearity  we  removed  the 
lens  from  the  infrared  camera.  The  two  beams  through  M2  were  focused  onto  the 
camera  detection  plane  using  an  external  focusing  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  10.0  cm. 
Thus,  we  could  easily  align  for  a  collinearity  angle  of  less  than  one  degree,  since  the 
image  beams  displayed  on  the  computer  had  a  resolution  of  about  50  jum. 


4.5  Results 

We  present  experimental  results  in  the  following  sections.  Comparison  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  OPO  to  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  made  whenever  appropriate.  In  this  work  the 
simple  OPO  is  defined  to  be  operation  with  both  the  OPO  and  DFM  crystals  in  the 
cavity,  but  with  the  DFM  interaction  far  from  phasematching.  This  is  accomplished 
by  either  by  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  DFM  crystal  or  translating  the  DFM 
crystal  from  a  phasematched  grating  to  a  grating  far  from  phasematching.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  clearly  show  reduced  back-conversion  of  the  pump  due  to  the  DFM 
interaction,  which  effectively  outcouples  some  of  the  resonant  signal  radiation. 

4.5.1  General  OPO-DFM  characterization 

In  this  section  we  present  experimental  results  that  show  the  general  operating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  OPO-DFM  device.  More  quantitative  results  and  analysis  is  presented 
in  the  next  section.  For  the  data  in  this  section  the  device  is  run  in  a  chopped  mode 
to  reduce  the  average  power.  Cavity  detuning  results  for  the  OPO-DFM  device  are 
similar  to  the  simple  OPO.  Figure  4.11  is  a  plot  of  normalized  signal  efficiency  as  a 
function  of  cavity  detuning  for  the  simple  OPO  and  for  the  OPO-DFM  device.  For 
the  plots  in  this  Section  OPO-DFM  operation  is  defined  by  setting  the  OPO  crystal 
temperature  at  72.5°  C  and  the  DFM  crystal  temperature  at  125°  C.  We  define  OPO 
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Figure  4.11:  Transmitted  pump  power  versus  cavity  detuning  for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM. 

operation  by  heating  the  DFM  crystal  to  78°  C,  which  as  seen  from  Fig.  4.18  is  far 
from  the  DFM  crystal  phasematching  condition. 

The  waist  of  the  pump  located  between  the  DFM  and  OPO  crystals.  The  DFM 
grating  period  is  33.7  fjm.  The  pump  depletion  increases  from  69%  for  the  simple 
OPO  to  79%  for  the  OPO-DFM  device.  Although  the  pump  depletion  increases  for 
the  OPO-DFM  device,  we  see  in  Fig.  4.12(a),  which  plots  signal  power  versus  cavity 
detuning,  that  the  signal  power  decreases.  This  is  due  to  some  of  the  signal  radiation 
being  converted  into  idler  and  difference-frequency  radiation  in  the  DFM  crystal.  The 
increase  in  idler  power  as  a  function  of  cavity  detuning  is  seen  when  comparing  the 
two  traces  in  Fig.  4.12(b)  for  the  OPO  and  OPO-DFM. 

The  cavity  detuning  lengths  seen  here  and  longer  than  in  Chap.  3  due  to  a 
smaller  pump  waist  and  hence  higher  nonlinear  drive.  The  higher  nonlinear  drive  is 
due  to  the  tighter  focusing  of  the  pump  beam.  Also  due  to  the  higher  nonlinear  drive, 
there  is  greater  back  conversion  of  the  pump,  and  hence  less  pump  depletion  at  full 
power  for  the  simple  OPO,  as  compared  to  the  results  in  Chap.  3. 
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(a)  Signal  power  versus  cavity  detun¬ 
ing  for  the  OPO-DFM  and  simple 
OPO. 


cavity  detuning  [psec] 


(b)  Idler  power  versus  cavity  detuning 
for  the  OPO-DFM  and  simple  OPO. 


Figure  4.12:  Experimental  cavity  detuning  results  for  the  simple  OPO  and  OPO-DFM 
devices. 


We  also  identify  the  strong  asymmetry  in  the  simple  OPO  transmitted  pump 
trace  as  another  effect  due  to  back-conversion  of  the  pump.  The  simple  OPO  trans¬ 
mitted  pump  power  increases  in  the  domain  from  -0.5  psec  to  -0.2  psec.  This  is  an 
integrated  effect  and  is  attributed  to  backconversion  as  the  signal  becomes  stronger 
near  synchronization.  This  same  effect  was  seen  in  Chap.  3  for  the  time  and  space 
resolved  transmitted  pump.  It  is  now  seen  for  the  integrated  transmitted  pump  due 
to  the  strong  pumping  achieved  because  of  the  tighter  focusing  of  the  pump  and  signal 
as  compared  to  before. 

Demonstration  of  the  reduction  of  back-conversion  of  the  pump  is  further  seen 
when  examining  Figure  4.13.  Here  we  plot  (a)  transmitted  pump  power  and  (b)  pump 
depletion  versus  incident  pump  power  for  the  OPO  and  OPO-DFM.  For  these  plots 
the  cavity  length  was  set  at  synchronism  as  determined  by  cavity  detuning  scans  (see 
Figure  4.11).  There  is  remarkable  similarity  between  the  general  shape  of  these  plots 
and  the  theoretical  plots  given  in  Figs.  4.5(a)  and  (b).  The  main  discrepancy  between 
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(a)  Transmitted  pump  power  versus 
incident  pump  power  for  OPO-DFM 
and  simple  OPO. 


(b)  Pump  depletion  versus  incident 
pump  power  for  OPO-DFM  and  sim¬ 
ple  OPO. 


Figure  4.13:  Experimental  results  for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  devices. 


theory  and  experiment  is  that  the  theory  predicts  smaller  overall  pump  depletions  and 
the  local  minimum  for  the  transmitted  pump  (local  maximum  for  the  pump  depletion) 
occurs  at  an  incident  pump  power  of  about  2  times  above  threshold  as  compared  to 
2.8  times  threshold  for  the  experimental  data. 

Figures  4.14(a)  and  (b)  show  the  signal  and  idler  powers  versus  incident  power 
for  the  simple  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  devices  with  the  operating  parameters  the  same  as 
those  in  Figures  4.11  and  4.13.  Clearly  the  idler  power  increases  and  the  signal  power 
decreases  for  OPO-DFM  operation  as  compared  to  the  simple  OPO.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  additional  idler  power  comes  at  the  expense  of  reduced  signal  radiation 
and  increased  pump  depletion.  We  also  see  from  these  figures,  as  expected  from 
theory,  that  the  thresholds  for  the  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  are  the  same.  [7] 


4.5.2  Power  studies 

For  the  results  presented  in  this  section  OPO-DFM  operation  is  defined  to  be  the 
OPO  crystal  at  72.5°  C  and  the  DFM  crystal  at  125°  C  as  before.  Also  as  before,  the 
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DFM  grating  period  is  33.7  /zm.  0P0  operation  is  defined  to  be  with  both  crystals  at 
the  same  temperature  as  in  OPO-DFM  operation,  but  the  DFM  crystal  is  translated 
horizontally  to  a  grating  period  (33.15  /zm)  which  is  far  from  the  phasematching 
condition.  This  eliminates  differences  between  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  operation  due 
to  unwanted  temperature  effects.  These  effects  include  misalignment  and  cavity  de- 
synchronization.  The  data  is  taken  in  the  unchopped  mode. 


incident  pump  power  [threshold  units] 

(a)  Signal  power  versus  incident  pump 
power  for  OPO-DFM  and  simple 
OPO. 


incident  pump  power  [threshold  units] 


(b)  Idler  power  versus  incident  pump 
power  for  OPO-DFM  and  simple 
OPO. 


Figure  4.14:  Experimental  results  for  OPO  and  OPO-DFM  devices. 


Pump  depletion  and  idler  power  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power  are 
plotted  in  Fig.  4.15.  At  full  pump  power,  pump  depletion  for  the  OPO  is  65%,  which 
corresponds  to  3.3  W  of  idler  power,  and  the  measured  idler  power  is  3.2  W,  after 
accounting  for  the  transmission  of  the  optics.  The  measured  idler  radiation  from  the 
OPO-DFM  device  is  5.7  W,  180%  that  of  the  OPO,  and  the  idler  power  conversion 
efficiency  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  35%.  The  pump  depletion  has  increased  to  79%. 

For  the  OPO,  pump  depletion  falls  off  at  incident  pump  powers  greater  than 
7.0  W  because  of  back-conversion  of  the  pump.  In  contrast,  back-conversion  of  the 
pump  in  the  OPO-DFM  is  mitigated.  Pump  depletion  of  the  OPO-DFM  device  below 
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(a)  Percent  pump  depletion  for  the  simple 
0P0  and  OPO-DFM. 


incident  pump  power  [W] 


(b)  Idler  power  for  the  simple  OPO  and 
OPO-DFM. 


Figure  4.15:  Percent  pump  depletion  and  idler  power  for  the  simple  OPO  and  OPO-DFM 
as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  The  OPO  crystal  temperature  is  at  72.5°  C  and  the 
DFM  crystal  is  at  125°  C. 


an  incident  pump  power  of  7.0  W  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  OPO,  although  the  idler 
power  conversion  efficiency  of  the  OPO-DFM  is  never  lower  than  that  for  the  OPO. 
There  is  more  power  in  the  OPO-DFM  idler  beam  as  compared  to  the  OPO  idler 
beam  when  the  incident  pump  power  is  greater  than  5.5  W.  This  increased  idler 
power  results  from  increased  pump  depletion,  as  well  as  reduced  circulating  signal 
power  (~62%  at  full  pump  power)  in  the  OPO-DFM  as  compared  to  the  OPO. 

In  Fig.  4.16  we  plot  photon-conversion  efficiencies  for  the  idler  as  a  function 
of  incident  pump  power  for  the  two  cases  where  the  DFM  interaction  is  and  is  not 
phasematched  and  the  difference-frequency  photon  conversion  efficiency  when  the 
DFM  interaction  is  phasematched.  The  idler  photon  conversion  efficiencies  rji  are 
determined  using  two  separate  methods.  First,  the  measured  idler  and  incident-pump 
powers  are  used  directly  as 

idler  power  A; 

Vi  =  : — r-7— - t-,  (4-20) 

incident  pump  power  Xp 

where  Xp  and  A;  are  the  pump  and  idler  wavelengths.  Second,  independent  determi- 
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nations  for  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  rji  (and  the  only  determination  for  the 
photon-conversion  efficiency  for  the  difference-frequency  radiation  rjd)  are  inferred 
from  the  Manley-Rowe  and  closure  relations  for  the  OPO, 


Pi  +  Si  —  P2  +  S2, 
Pi  =  P2-M2, 
Si  =  S2  Rsi 

and  the  OPO-DFM, 


Pi +5*1 

=  P2  +  S2, 

Pi 

=  P2  +  h, 

5*2  +  Tj/2 

=  5*3  +  I3, 

5*2 

—  5*3  -f-  D3 

5*1 

=  SsRs. 

(4.21) 


(4.22) 


The  subscripts  1,  2,  and  3  in  Eqs.  (4.22,4.23)  refer  to  spatial  positions  just  inside  the 
entrance  face  of  the  OPO  crystal,  just  before  the  exit  face  of  the  OPO  crystal,  and 
just  before  the  exit  face  of  the  DFM  crystal,  respectively.  The  letters  p  ( P ),  s  (S), 
and  i  (/)  label  photon  numbers  for  the  pump,  signal  and  idler  respectively  for  OPO 
(OPO-DFM)  operation.  Rs  is  the  total  round-trip  reflectance  of  the  resonated  signal 
radiation  and  T*  is  the  transmittance  of  the  idler  between  the  two  crystals  due  to 
air-crystal  interfaces  at  the  exit  face  of  the  OPO  crystal  and  input  face  of  the  DFM 
crystal.  In  addition  to  these  equations  we  use  measured  ratios  of  the  transmitted 
pump  a  =  P2/P2  and  signal  7  =  5*3/52  with  and  without  DFM,  as  well  as  the 
fraction  of  transmitted  pump  j3  =  p2/pi  for  the  OPO.  Taking  pi  =  P\  and  solving 
Eqs.  (4.22,4.23)  we  find  for  the  OPO, 

th  =  -  =  1-P  (4.23) 

Pi 
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Figure  4.16:  Measured  idler  (filled  circles),  inferred  idler  (filled  squares),  and  inferred 
difference-frequency  (filled  diamonds)  photon- conversion  efficiencies  for  the  OPO-DFM  and 
measured  (open  circles)  and  inferred  (open  squares)  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  for 
the  OPO  as  a  function  of  incident  pump  power.  The  OPO-DFM  idler  photon-conversion 
efficiency  is  greater  than  100%  for  incident  pump  powers  greater  than  11.0  W. 

and  for  the  OPO-DFM, 


» Ti  =  4  =  (!  +  Tt)  (1  -  P/a)  +  -  1)  (4.24) 

T)d  =  ~  =  (l-p/a)+j(J3-l).  (4-25) 

The  outstanding  feature  in  Fig.  4.16  is  that  the  photon-conversion  efficiency  of 
the  idler  for  the  OPO-DFM  is  greater  than  100%  for  incident  pump  powers  greater 
than  11.0  W,  reaching  110%  and  still  increasing  at  the  full  pump  power  of  16.5  W. 
Plane-wave  theory  predicts  an  8%  improvement  for  the  idler  photon  conversion  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  OPO-DFM  device  when  the  idler  transmission  from  the  OPO  crystal 
to  the  DFM  crystal  is  increased  from  its  present  value  of  86%  to  100%.  A  nondegen¬ 
erate  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  greater  than  100%  for  the  OPO  is  physically 
impossible.  The  OPO  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  reaches  a  maximum  of  74% 
at  a  pump  power  of  7.0  W,  and  then  begins  to  decrease  due  to  back-conversion  of 
the  pump.  Stronger  pumping  should  also  increase  the  DFM  photon-conversion  effi¬ 
ciency,  which  reaches  39%  at  full  pump  power  and  is  still  increasing.  Higher  nonlinear 
drive  could  be  obtained  with  more  pump  power,  tighter  focusing  in  the  crystals,  or 
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increased  crystal  lengths.  Much  tighter  focusing  without  clipping  the  beams  at  the 
crystal  faces  is  not  possible  with  the  0.5  mm  thick  crystals  used  in  this  system.  Work 
has  been  done  on  poling  thicker  (1  mm)  lithium  niobate  crystals  [117]  and  on  diffu¬ 
sion  bonding  several  0.5  mm  thick  pieces  of  PPLN  together  to  form  larger  aperture 
crystals  [118]. 

4.5.3  Temperature  tuning  and  phasematching  considerations 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  a  frequency-agile  source  of 
radiation.  Tuning  can  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  the  OPO  grating  period,  and 
hence  the  DFM  grating  period  as  well.  Tuning  can  also  be  accomplished  by  heating 
the  OPO  crystal.  The  device  here  did  not  have  a  multi-grating  OPO  crystal,  and 
thus  tuning  of  the  device  was  done  with  temperature  control  of  the  OPO  crystal.  A 
plot  of  the  signal,  idler  and  difference  wavelengths  versus  OPO  crystal  temperature  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.17.  The  solid  lines  are  calculated  using  Jundt’s  Sellmeier  relation  [65] 
and  a  thermal  expansion  relation  [67]  for  LiNbOs.  In  order  for  there  to  be  good 
agreement  between  the  calculated  line  and  the  experimental  data  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  a  small  (~  0.2°)  internal  angle  between  the  pump  and  signal  beams.  The 
small  internal  angle  does  not  affect  the  width  of  the  calculated  curve,  but  does  shift 
the  peak  of  the  curve  from  150°  C  to  125°  C.  Since  we  are  able  to  align  for  collinearity 
with  greater  accuracy  than  this,  it  is  believed  that  this  small  angle  only  plays  the  a 
role  in  modifying  the  Sellmeiers  rather  than  truly  representing  noncollinear  alignment 
in  our  system. 

For  any  given  OPO  crystal  temperature  there  is  a  particular  set  of  signal  and 
idler  wavelengths.  This  set  of  wavelengths  requires  a  specific  DFM  grating  period, 
which  can  be  calculated  using  Eq.  (2.5).  Since  we  have  a  limited  number  of  DFM 
gratings,  some  temperature  tuning  of  the  DFM  interaction  is  required.  Figure  4.18  is  a 
typical  plot  of  the  behavior  of  the  difference-frequency  and  idler  power  as  a  function  of 
DFM  crystal  temperature.  The  OPO-DFM  device  is  aligned  for  beam  overlap,  cavity 
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(a)  Idler  and  difference  wavelengths  ver¬ 
sus  OPO  crystal  temperature. 


(b)  Signal  wavelength  versus  OPO  crystal 
temperature. 


Figure  4.17:  Signal,  idler  and  difference  wavelength  versus  OPO  crystal  temperature. 


synchronism  and  collinearity  at  low  temperature.  Data  is  taken  by  ramping  the  DFM 
crystal  temperature  from  65°  C  to  160°  C  at  a  rate  of  two  degrees  per  minute.  The 
non-phasematched  idler  power  at  high  temperature,  155°  C  is  not  equal  to  the  non- 
phasematched  idler  power  at  low  temperature,  87°  C  due  to  device  misalignment  and 
cavity  length  detuning.  The  solid  line  in  Fig.  4.18  is  a  phasematching  curve  calculate 
from  Sellmeier  [65]  and  thermal  expansion  relations  [67]  for  lithium  niobate.  An 
interesting  feature  here  is  the  dip  in  the  powers  seen  at  112°C.  This  dip  is  due  to 
third-order,  quasi-phasematched  generation  of  red  light  by  the  sum  frequency  process 
Up  +  us  -4  ure(}.  An  OPO  with  intracavity  sum-frequency  generation  or  OPO-SFG 
device  has  been  previously  studied  both  theoretically  [39,40]  and  experimentally  [27, 
119].  One  of  the  experimental  devices  [119]  was  based  on  PPLN  and  produced  red 
light  from  a  12  W  diode-pumped  Nd:YAG  laser  with  a  record  21%  power  conversion 
efficiency.  This  power  conversion  efficiency  should  be  greatly  improved  upon  with  a 
pulsed  system,  which  can  achieve  much  higher  nonlinear  drives. 

Identification  of  higher-order  quasi-phasematched  processes  is  important  and 
can  be  visualized  with  a  grating-contour  diagram.  Figure  4.19  is  a  period  plot  in 
which  we  see  phasematched  third-order  sum-frequency  generation  of  red  light  and 
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Figure  4.18:  Difference-frequency  and  idler  power  versus  DFM  crystal  temperature. 

phasematched  fifth-order  second  harmonic  generation  of  green  light.  These  higher 
order  processes  compete  with  the  DFM  interaction. 

There  is  some  flexibility  in  how  the  OPO-DFM  device  is  phasematched  when 
there  is  a  multi-grating  DFM  crystal.  In  practice,  it  is  possible  to  phasematch  the 
DFM  interaction  with  more  than  one  DFM  room-temperature  grating  period  for 
a  given  set  of  signal  and  idler  wavelengths.  In  Fig.  4.20  we  plot  calculated  DFM 
grating  contours.  The  contours  were  calculated  with  the  same  small  internal  angle 
(~  0.2°)  between  the  pump  and  signal  fc-vectors  as  mentioned  above.  By  comparing 
these  contours  with  the  contours  plotted  in  Fig.  4.8,  where  the  internal  angle  was 
zero,  we  see  that  there  is  a  shift  to  lower  temperatures  for  the  grating  contours  here. 
Also  plotted  are  experimental  data  points  indicating  DFM  phasematching  tempera¬ 
tures  for  a  given  grating  period  and  given  idler  wavelength  (and  hence  corresponding 
signal  wavelength  dictated  by  energy  conservation).  In  order  to  span  the  idler  wave¬ 
length  scale,  the  OPO  crystal  temperature  was  varied  from  40°  C,  A*  =  3.54  pm  to 
180°  C,  A i  =  3.19  pm.  For  each  experimental  point  the  DFM  crystal  temperature  was 
scanned,  producing  a  plot  similar  to  Fig.  4.18,  to  identify  the  DFM  phasematching 
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temperature. 


wavelength  [pm] 


wavenumber  [pm1] 


Figure  4.19:  OPO-DFM  grating  contour  diagram.  Shown  axe  first  order  QPM  contours  for 
the  OPO  and  DFM  processes  as  well  as  third  and  fifth  order  QPM  contours  for  the  DFM 
grating. 
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Figure  4.20:  Experimental  DFM  grating  contour  plots. 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusion  and  future  work 

5.1  Conclusion 

In  Chapters  3  and  4  we  have  presented  theoretical,  numerical  and  computational 
results  of  a  synchronously  pumped  optical  parametric  oscillator  (OPO)  and  a  syn¬ 
chronously  pumped  optical  parametric  oscillator  with  intracavity  difference  frequency 
mixing  of  the  signal  and  idler  waves  (OPO-DFM).  The  OPO-DFM  device  is  de¬ 
signed  to  maximize  the  energy  extracted  at  the  idler  wavelength  near  3.5  pm  and 
also  produces  radiation  at  the  difference- wavelength  of  2.7  pm.  The  maximum  idler 
power-conversion  obtained  for  the  OPO-DFM  was  35%  which  is  80%  greater  than 
the  simple  OPO.  This  corresponds  to  an  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  of  110% 
which  is  greater  than  the  theoretical  maximum  of  100%  for  the  simple  OPO.  Thus 
our  OPO-DFM  is  a  highly  efficient  source  of  mid  infrared  radiation.  Comparison  of 
OPO  to  OPO-DFM  operation  identified  that  the  increase  in  idler  power  is  due  to  the 
DFM  interaction  producing  idler  radiation  and  an  increase  in  incident  pump  deple¬ 
tion.  The  increase  in  pump  depletion  was  expected  since  the  coupling  parameters  of 
the  OPO  and  DFM  interactions  are  chosen  such  that  plane-wave  analysis  predicts 
complete  pump  depletion  of  a  large  dynamic  range  of  incident  pump  intensities.  In 
effect  the  strength  of  the  DFM  interaction  is  chosen  to  prevent  back  conversion  of  the 


pump  by  limiting  the  amount  of  signal  radiation  incident  upon  the  OPO  crystal. 

The  OPO-DFM  system  we  studied  has  several  general  characteristics  which 
offer  commercial  possibilities.  These  include  an  all  solid-state  system,  high  efficiency, 
tunability,  and  engineerability.  Some  rather  straightforward  modification  of  the  OPO- 
DFM  device  reported  in  this  work  should  increase  the  efficiency  further  and  make  the 
device  more  user  friendly.  This  will  result  in  a  system  that  is  reliable,  easily  tuned, 
and  robust. 


5.2  OPO-DFM  modifications 

We  first  examine  some  general  changes  that  can  be  made  to  the  OPO-DFM  device 
studied  that  should  lead  to  more  efficient  operation.  In  the  device  studied  the  OPO 
and  DFM  crystals  were  physically  different  and  thus  there  was  an  unavoidable  loss 
in  signal  and  idler  radiation  between  the  crystals.  In  fact,  the  DFM  crystal  was 
not  AR  coated  for  the  signal  wavelength  and  plane  wave  analysis  has  predicted  an 
8%  increase  in  the  idler  photon-conversion  efficiency  if  this  loss  was  avoided.  Thus, 
an  AR  coating  on  the  DFM  crystal  at  the  signal  wavelength  should  immediately 
improve  efficiency.  To  eliminate  any  reflection  losses  the  OPO  and  DFM  gratings  can 
be  engineered  onto  the  same  lithium  niobate  crystal.  Such  PPLN  crystals  have  been 
constructed  and  used  in  single-pass,  back-to-back  difference-frequency  generation  to 
produce  radiation  near  1.6  jum  [120].  This  device  was  operated  at  degeneracy,  but 
because  of  the  single  pass  geometry  was  not  very  efficient. 

Another  way  to  improve  efficiency  is  to  increase  the  nonlinear  drive  of  the 
system.  Since  we  want  to  reduce  the  requirements  on  the  incident  pump,  we  assume 
the  nonlinear  drive  cannot  be  increased  by  increasing  the  average  pump  power.  Thus, 
we  must  resort  to  longer  crystals  and  tighter  focusing  geometries.  Tighter  focusing 
for  the  current  system  is  not  possible  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  acceptance  cross- 
section  of  the  crystals.  We  have  already  referenced  the  work  being  done  to  increase 
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Figure  5.1:  Fan-out  grating  OPO-DFM  QPM  crystal. 

usable  crystal  thickness  for  PPLN  [121]. 

In  addition  to  higher  efficiencies  simplicity  of  design  is  always  hoped  for.  Since 
PPLN  technology  allows  the  creation  of  multigrating  crystals  it  should  be  possible  to 
design  a  device  that  is  tunable  without  using  temperature  control.  This  is  possible 
by  engineering  for  each  OPO  grating  the  appropriate  DFM  grating.  Such  a  device 
would  be  tunable  in  discrete  steps  which  is  probably  not  adequate.  A  way  to  make 
a  continuously  tunable  device  (without  temperature  control)  is  the  create  fan-out 
gratings.  Such  gratings  have  been  proposed  [29]  and  demonstrated  in  a  cw  OPO  [122]. 
A  schematic  of  such  a  crystal  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.1.  Such  PPLN  devices  would  still  have 
to  be  operated  at  an  elevated  temperature  in  order  to  avoid  photorefractive  effects. 
Of  course  as  other  QPM  materials  become  more  readily  available  the  photorefractive 
effect  may  no  longer  be  of  concern. 
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5.3  Future  work 


Past  the  modifications  discussed  in  the  previous  section  there  is  the  question  of  the 
direction  for  future  work.  For  pulsed  systems  there  is  always  the  push  towards  shorter 
pulse  lengths.  Femtosecond  PPLN  OPOs  have  been  demonstrated  [123,124]  and  there 
is  no  theoretical  reason  why  a  successful  femtosecond  OPO-DFM  device  cannot  be 
realized.  For  example,  if  we  are  interested  in  generating  3.6  /im  idler  radiation  (as 
in  the  system  reported  here)  by  pumping  with  a  Tirsapphire  source  the  signal  and 
difference- wavelengths  are  near  1.45  and  1.03  /im  respectively.  The  walk-off  between 
the  signal  (idler)  and  pump  is  166  fsec/mm  (158  fsec/mm)  with  the  signal  and  idler 
leading  the  pump.  Walk-off  between  the  signal  and  idler  is  9  fsec/mm  (signal  leading 
idler).  Thus  the  interaction  length  in  the  OPO  crystal  is  limited  to  540  /im.  With 
confocal  focusing  into  two  crystal  (OPO  and  DFM)  which  are  a  total  of  3  mm  long  we 
get  for  gl  a  value  which  is  larger  than  in  the  system  we  studied  here.  Since  the  walk- 
off  between  the  signal  and  idler  is  small,  there  is  good  temporal  overlap  in  the  DFM 
interaction  and  efficient  OPO-DFM  operation  should  be  achieved.  Tuning  of  the  idler 
between  3.4  and  4.8  /im  can  be  accomplished  with  simultaneous  pump  wavelength 
and  OPO  and  DFM  temperature  control  while  maintaining  less  than  50  fsec/mm 
walk-off  between  the  signal  and  idler  and  less  than  170  fsec/mm  between  the  signal 
and/or  idler  and  pump. 

In  building  such  a  device  it  might  be  useful  to  employ  a  chirped  grating  to 
control  for  GVD  as  was  investigated  by  Arbore  [125]  The  idea  for  a  chirped  grating 
is  that  different  parts  of  the  chirped  pump  pulse  phasematch  at  different  sections  of 
the  chirped  OPO  grating.  There  would  be  some  concern  over  the  GVM  effects  since 
the  signal  and  idler  pulses  out  of  the  OPO  crystal  need  to  be  time  synchronized  for 
efficient  mixing  in  the  DFM  crystal. 

Also  possible  is  simultaneous  parametric  oscillation  and  down  conversion.  De¬ 
vices  that  have  exhibited  simultaneous  second  harmonic  and  sum-frequency  gener¬ 
ation  [126, 127]  and  simultaneous  sum-frequency  and  difference-frequency  genera- 
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Figure  5.2:  Simultaneous  OPO-DFM  QPM  phasematching  points. 

tion  [128]  have  been  reported.  Figure  5.2  is  a  plot  of  OPO  and  DFM  grating  contours 
for  the  idler  wavelength  versus  crystal  temperature  and  a  1.064  fna  pump.  Simultane¬ 
ous  OPO-DFM  operation  is  possible  at  the  temperatures  where  the  same  value  OPO 
and  DFM  contours  intersect.  Tuning  of  a  simultaneously  phasematched  OPO-DFM 
device  can  be  accomplished  with  simultaneous  crystal  temperature  control  and  pump 
wavelength  control. 
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Appendix  A 


Self-consistent  OPO-DFM  model 


In  this  appendix  we  outline  the  derivation  of  the  effective  OPO-DFM  gain  term 
Eq.  (4.11)  and  the  various  output  powers  Eqs.  (4.13-4.18)  given  in  Section  4.2.2  for 
the  OPO-DFM  device. 

For  the  OPO  interaction  the  plane  wave  equations  which  neglect  GVD  and 
GVM  terms  are  given  by  Eqs.  (2.21-2.22)  with  1  — >  s,  2  — >  i,  and  3  — »  p.  The 
solution  to  these  coupled  equations  are  Jacobi-elliptic  functions.  We  are  interested  in 
the  solution  for  the  signal  and  which  is  given  by 

P2s(z,t )  =  p2s(0,t)  +  p2(0,t)cn2(Ka  -  yfCsKa{z  -  zi)\ma)  (A.l) 


Here  we  have  used  the  notation  introduced  in  Section  3.2.3.  Now  at  steady  state  the 
signal  amplification  per  pass  through  the  OPO  crystal  is  assumed  to  be  small  and 
the  solution  for  ps(La,t)  is  expanded  about  La  =  0  and  thus  ro  =  0.  Equation  (A.l) 
then  leads  to 


Ps(La,  t)  —  Ps(0,  t) 


1  +  alp(t)  +  -a  Ip(t) 


(A.2) 


as  given  in  Cheung  and  Liu  [41]. 

In  the  DFM  interaction  the  plane  wave  equations  are  given  by  Eqs.  (3.18-  3.21) 


with  1  — »  d,  2  — >■  i,  and  3  — »  s.  The  solution  for  the  signal  wave  in  this  interaction  is 


ps(z,t)  =  pa(La,t)sn(Kb-  (z- Z2)\mb)  (A.3) 

pa(z,t)  =  ps(La,t)cd(y/DiKb(z  -  z2)\mb)  (A.4) 

Once  again  we  assume  that  we  can  expand  the  solution  for  the  signal  to  obtain 

ps(Lb,t)  =  ps(La,t)  l-bDi(l-mb)  (A.5) 

ps(Lb,t)  =  ps(La,t )  1  —  bpf(La,t)  .  (A. 6) 

Now  we  know  the  solution  for  pf(La,  t )  and  can  finally  write 

ps(Lb,t)  =  ps(La,t )  1  -  bah(t)Ip(t )  (A. 7) 

Multiplying  Eqs.  (A.2)  and  (A. 7)  we  find 


Ps(Lb,  t)  =  ps(La,t)  1  +  alp(t)  +  -  balx{t)lp{t)  -  a2l%(t)bli(t)  (A.8) 

which  leads  directly  to  the  gain  equations  (Eq.  (4.11,4.12))  given  in  Section  4.2.2. 

Now  we  are  left  with  the  equations  for  the  various  powers  of  the  OPO-DFM 
device  given  by  Eqs.  (4.13-4.17).  The  signal  power  out  of  the  OPO  crystal  is  given  by 
Eq.  (A. 2)  modified  with  the  transformation  ps(La,t)  -¥  IsoPo(t )  and  ps(0,  t)  ->  I\(t). 
The  transmitted  pump  and  idler  power  out  of  the  OPO  crystal  are  determined  by 
the  Manley-Rowe  constants  Cs  and  C,-  respectively.  The  idler  power  generated  in 
the  DFM  interaction  is  calculated  with,  application  of  the  Manley-Rowe  constant  Di 
where  IsoPo(t )  is  the  signal  power  into,  and  I\(t)  is  the  signal  power  out  of,  the  DFM 
crystal.  Finally  Id(t)  is  found  with  the  help  of  the  Manley-Rowe  constant  Dd. 
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